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SERPENT-CHARMING  IN  CAIRO. 

BY  PROF.  RICHARD  OWEN. 

ON  my  visit  to  Ejgrpt  during  the  winter  of  1868-9,  1  was 
interested  an(i  amused  by  the  tricks  of  the  “  serpent- 
charmer,”  the  baboon-trainer,  and  other  zoologically-dis¬ 
posed  natives,  who  exhibit  the  accomplishments  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  captives  in  the  warm  and  bright  January 
sunshine  on  the  broad  troltoir  of  the  Esbekiah,  below  the 
entiy-terrace  of  Shepherd’s  Hotel,  whereon  the  traversers 
to  and  from  our  Indian  empire,  with  other  sojourners,  love 
to  bask  and  congregate. 

I  wished  to  see  tlie  process  by  which  the  charmer  clears 
the  house  infested  by  ojihidian  vermin,  hopin"  to  get  some 
clew  to  its  intelligible  clement.  I  found  in  Mr.  Broadway, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  my  old  accjuaintance,  Cartright,  and  now 
sargeon-<leutist  to  the  Khedive,  the  Harcem,  and  the  haul 
ton  of  Cairo,  a  friendly  and  willin"  ally  in  this  matter.  He 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  notable  member  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  family  of  Derwishes,  who  profess  to  inherit  the  quasi 
Fuiiematural  factdty,  and  drove  me  to  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Cairo  where  dwellings  were  to  be  found  likely  to  require 
and  protlt  by  it. 

The  charmer  came  to  appointment,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  with  a  bag,  said  to  be  for  the  snakes  that  were  to  be 
captured. 

The  houses  were  of  the  low,  tumble-down  character  com¬ 
mon  in  those  suburbs ;  most  of  them  detached,  in  patches 
of  slovenly-cultivated  ground. 

I  suggested  that  the  charmer  should  strip,  and  have  his 
garments  searched  before  entering ;  but  ne  refused,  and 
even  resisted  the  temptation  of  half  a  sovereign  extra  —  a 
large  sum  in  piasters  —  which  I  thought  suspicious.  Tlie 
outer  garment  of  the  villanous-looking  old  Sheik  was  the 
long  loose  frock  of  a  coarse  blue  cotton-stuff,  called  “  galar 
bieh,”  with  large  baggy  sleeves,  or  what  looked  like  sleeves 
from  the  mode  of  its  adjustment.  A  conjuror  would  have 
concealed  the  major  part  of  his  property  in  its  ample 
folds. 

He  entered  a  house,  followed  by  his  boy  and  ourselves.  I 
mar  mention  that  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Solly,  son  of  my  old 
and  esteemed  friend  the  late  president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  who  happened  then  to  be  in  Cairo. 
The  Sheik,  on  enterin",  step])ed  forward,  mysteriously 
glancing  to  the  right  and  left,  muttering  and  occasionally 
whistling,  anil  passing  from  room  to  room,  closely  followed 
Md  watched  by  us ;  he,  however,  left  that  house,  intimating 
that  it  was  free  from  snakes. 

_  In  the  next  house,  —  and  whenever  any  inhabitant  was 
visible,  the  chanuer  was  reverently  welcomed,  —  on  entering 
the  second  room,  I  noticed  a  doorway  led  from  it  to  a  dark¬ 
ened  apartment  without  other  entry  or  exit.  The  charmer 
at  this  doorway,  his  legs  apart,  his  arms  on  the  lintel, 
hh  turbaned  visage  poked  forwanl,  and  tlie  incantation  and 
whismng  becoming  emphatic.  I  tried  to  get  into  the  place, 
a  k  'was  no  passing  without  shoving  the  fellow  aside, 
iJr*  loudly  protested  against  my  proximity  and  dis- 
nrbance.  The  charmer  next  stretched  forward  the  hand 
carrying  his  stick,  and  tapped  the  wall  of  the  darkened 
foom;  then,  suddenly  turning  round  to  us,  exclaimed,  ac¬ 


cording  to  my  interpreter,  “  The  snake,  my  cousin ;  there  he 
is  1  ”  and  stepped  down  into  the  room.  We  followed,  and  a 
small  spiecimen  of  the  common,  harmless  house-snake  of  Egpyt 
{Coluber  atrovirens),  hsUf  coiled  in  seemingly  a  semi-torpid  or 
sluggish  state,  lay  on  the  door.  On  the  supposition  that  it 
had  heen  coaxed  out  of  a  chink  in  the  wall  I  should  have 
expected  to  see  some  movement  of  the  reptile  or  endeavor 
to  escape ;  but  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
charmed.  The  boy  seized  it  behind  the  head,  and,  after  I 
had  inspected  it,  popped  it  into  his  bag,  which  I  observed 
to  contain  others,  apparently  of  the  same  kind. 

AV'e  visited  four  or  five  other  homses,  in  two  of  which  a 
serpent  on  the  door  was  the  result  of  the  incantations  and 
movements  exhibited  by  the  charmer  at  the  entry  to  the  al¬ 
leged  infested  apartment. 

1  noted  that  he  never  “  charmed  ”  save  when  he  came 
upon  a  room  to  which  there  was  no  other  entry  than  a  door- 
•vay  from  the  one  we  happened  to  be  in. 

To  my  strongly-urged  desire  to  drst  enter  such  cul-de-sac, 
in  order  to  see  the  issue  of  the  mesmerized  serpent  from  its 
lurking-place,  I  was  told  that  the  charmer  objected,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evil  induence  of  the  presence  of  an  “  uncom- 
plimentarily-specided  individual  ”  upon  the  operation  of  the 
magic  process. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  objections  of  our  own  spiritualists 
to  the  presence  of  a  sceptic,  and  to  too  much  light  in  the 
room. 

I  thereupon  watched  the  Sheik  the  more  closely,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  detected  a  slight  but  rapid  and  energetic  quivering 
movement  of  the  left  arm  and  sleeve,  immediately  preceding 
his  announcement  of  the  success  of  his  incantation.  The 
poor  snake,  which  had  been  jerked  out,  lay,  like  the  drst,  in 
a  halfk'oiled,  sluggish  state  on  the  door. 

I  charged  the  imposter  with  the  fact,  and  was  happily 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  loud  and  voluble  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  derwish  and  his  gathering  of  dusky  be¬ 
lievers,  to  which  my  friendly  conductor  put  a  stop  by 
threatening  to  thrash  the  saint. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  with  the  conviction  that  “  serpent¬ 
charming  ”  was  not  conducted  under  circumstances  favora¬ 
ble  to  a  rational  or  scientidc  explanation  of  the  process ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  attended,  like  other  marvels 
which  dread  the  light,  with  purposive  obstructions  to  fair 
and  accurate  observations ;  and,  dnally,  that  it  was  a  rude 
mode  of  conjuring,  in  which  the  snake,  professed  to  be 
charmed  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  was  concealed  ujwn  the 
person  of  the  conjuror,  and  transferred  by  sleight  of  arm 
and  hand  to  the  floor  of  the  room  alleged  to  have  been  in¬ 
fested. 

I  parted,  gratefully,  from  my  worthy  and  liberal  guide, — for 
the  time  Mr.  Broadway  devoted  to  this  wish  of  mine  was,  I 
knew,  of  considerable  value  to  him,  —  under  the  impression, 
however,  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  experiment  as  a  be¬ 
liever  in  serpent-charming,  and  with  a  view  of  removing 
my  scepticism  thereon.  The  result  was,  evidently,  a  shak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  belief,  though  without  unqualified  acceptance 
of  my  explanation  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Broadway,  however,  kindly  promised  to  repeat  the 
experiments  after  my  departure  from  Cairo,  with  certain 
precautions  and  conditions  which  I  suggested.  He  associated 
with  him  in  the  investigation  an  intelligent  and  close  ob¬ 
server,  and  I  have  been  recently  favored  by  Dr.  Grant  with 
the  following  communications  on  the  subject :  — 
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Cairo,  Oct.  12,  1871. 

Prof.  Owes. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  write  this  to  prevent  your  nsinj  any  docn- 
ments  you  may  have  on  serpt'nt-charming,  for  scientific  purpose*, 
till  the  Buliject  is  more  thoroughly  exaiiiined.  Mr.  Broadway 
and  I  have  set  alK)ut  clearing  up  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will 
recommend  itself  to  you,  and  we  have  already  got  three-fourths 
finished.  Had  it  not  i>een  that  I  am  at  pn*ent  very  busy,  you 
would  have  had  a  full  account  of  what  we  liave  alre^y  as- 
ccrtaine<l,  instead  of  this  promitsorii  note.  Knowing  that  you 
are  anxious  to  have  serpent-charming  pntperly  investigated,  so 
as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  either  way,  1  beg  you  will  wait 
for  my  communication,  which  I  am  convinced  will  satisfy  your 
mind,  in  ns  far  as  serpemt-channing  in  Egypt  is  concerned ;  and 
it  is  allowed  that  the  Egyptians  stand  second  to  none  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  unleas  to  the  Hindoos ;  and  rest  assured,  even  in  their  case, 
it  is  but  a  piece  of  legerdemain. 

Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  writing  you,  and 
believe  me. 

Yours  resj>ectfully, 

(Signed)  '  J.  A.  S.  Grant. 

Cairo,  Oct.  20, 1871. 

Prof.  Owen. 

Dear  Sir,  —  By  last  mail  I  sent  you  a  letter  promising  to 
give  you  some  information  on  serpent-charming,  and  1  now  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  vou  the  facts  that  have  come  to 
light  since  Mr.  Broadway  and  1  have  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
We  procured  two  serpents  from  the  desert,  one  si  r>rastes  rornuliis, 
the  other  a  cohra  di  rajseUo,  and  had  them  kej)t  in  a  box  made 
with  two  compaijments.  A  profi-ssed  serjsmt-charmi  r,  who  had 
lately  successfully  practised  his  art  in  other  houses,  was  sent  for 
several  times  by  those  who  had  employed  him  before,  but  each 
time  an  evasive  answer  was  returned,  and  he  could  not  l)e  got. 
Alter  a  time  we  were  succe.ssful  in  getting  a  member  of  the  lii- 
tanveh  to  come. 

'the  Rifauyeh  are  the  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  four 
orders  of  the  Uerwishes  They  arc  divided  into  three  secis  with 
distinct  (unctions.  These  are ;  — 

Ist,  Florannyeh  or  Owlad  Ilwan.  —  These  pretend  to  thrust 
iron  spikes  into  their  eyes  and  body  without  injury;  to  pass 
swords  through  the  body,  and  skewers  thiough  the  cheeks,  with¬ 
out  producing  a  wound.  'I'hey  also  eat  snakes  and  live  coals. 

2d,  Saaduyeh.  —  'fhese  pretend  to  handle  with  impunity  ven¬ 
omous  serpents  and  scorpions,  'fhey  also  i)artiy  devour  serpents. 

3d,  Owlad  Syidi  Gamaa.  —  Taese  pretend  to  detect  the 
presence  of  serptnts  anywhere,  and  to  have  the  j  ower  of  calling 
them  out  from  their  hiding-places,  'riiey  also  cat  them  entire. 

The  Order  was  foundid  by  Seyyid  Ahmad  Uifaah  el  Kebur, 
who  is  reported  to  have  had  supernatural  power  over  serpents,  the 
secret  of  which  he  handed  down  to  his  followers.  He  is  revered 
as  a  saint ;  and  his  tomb  is  said  to  be  full  of  serpnts,  so  that 
even  in  death  lie  attracts  them  to  him.  The  Sheikh  of  the  Or¬ 
der  resides  in  Cairo. 

We  concealed  the  box  containing  the  cerastes  and  the  cobra 
under  a  divan,  but  with  the  box-lids  sufficiently  opim  to  allow  of 
their  exit.  When  the  channer  was  called  in  he  consented  to  an 
examination,  and  allowed  his  loose  I'rock  to  slip  from  his  should¬ 
ers  to  his  feet,  showing  himself  naked.  In  an  instant,  however, 
he  replaced  it  over  his  shoulders  ami  proew-ded  to  his  work.*  He 
had  a  long  slender  stick  which  was  quite  soli<l.  He  went  along 
the  jiassage  on  which  the  rooms  opened,  at  one  time  whistling, 
then  licating  the  wall  with  his  stick,  and  repeating  an  incantation 
in  Arabic.  While  Mr.  Broadway  tbilowed  and  kept  his  eye  on 
the  charmer,  I  watched  the  boy  who  had  accompanied  him  with 
a  bag  of  serpents.  When  he  came  opj)0?itc  the  kitchen  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  he  stop|ied,  stepjH'd  forward  a  little,  and 
thi  n  starting  back,  exclaimed,  ‘  'fhere-  is  one  —  there  is  one  ! 
come,  coineT’  At  this  moment  Mr.  Broadway  peejK'd  round 
the  edge  of  the  door,  but  saw  nothing.  The  charmer  seeing  this 
movement,  made  a  feint  as  if  the  senamt  hod  seen  him  (Mr. 
B.),  and  turned  back  to  its  hole  'fhen  he  rushed  into  the 
kitchen  and  with  his  stick  brought  out  a  serpent,  a  harmless 
house-snake,  which  I  am  sure  was  not  there  Indore  he  introduced 
it.  He  now  bigran  to  play  with  it,  making  it  bite  bis  galabieh, 
and  pretending  to  tear  out  its  poison-fangs. 

He  was  told  there  was  still  another  serpent  to  be  removed, 
and  that  of  a  ilifferent  kind.  He  de|a>si‘.ed  this  one  alive  in  the 
lioy’s  bag.  (They  iiroless  that  if  once  they  kill  or  connive  at  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  snake,  they  would  forever  lo.-e  their  power  over  them. 
How  then  do  they  retain  thtir  jiower  and  yet  eat  th  -m  7 )  This 
time  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  charmer,  and  Mr  Broadway  watched 

■Snakes  eonrealed  in  the  sleere-bags  would  not.  necessarily,  be  dis¬ 
placed  or  detected  in  this  process.  Tiie  frock  should  hartf  bein  re¬ 
moved  and  searched.  —  U.  O. 


the  boy,  as  we  entered  the  room  where  our  serjK'nts  were.  There 
were  also  other  spectators.  He  went  through  the  same  manceu- 
vres  as  in  the  passage,  only,  after  having  gone  several  timet 
around  the  room  and  effected  nothing,  he  liegan  to  poke  with  his 
stick  in  holes  about  the  walls,  when  he  was  told  that  any  one  could 
poke  a  snake  out  of  his  hole  in  that  way,  but  that  he  was  to  call 
It  out. 

Failing  to  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  work,  he  asked 
to  have  a  wardrobe  opened,  which  I  did,  leaving  one  half  of  the 
door  shut.  Behind  tnis  he  liegan  to  poke,  and  lielbrc  1  could  de¬ 
tect  any  thing  he  inserted  his  arm,  and  cried,  “There  i.s  one! 
there  is  one !  and  pretended  to  exert  great  force  in  drawin<f  it 
out  Then  he  cried,  “  There  are  two  1  there  are  two !  ”  and  direct¬ 
ly  brought  out  two  ordinary  house-snakes.  We  could  not  detect 
the  trick,  though  convinced  that  it  was  sleight  of  hand  We  in¬ 
sisted,  however,  that  there  were  more  serpents  in  the  room,  but  he 
was  eniphatie  in  his  assertions  that  there  were  none;  and  swon 
by  his  saint  who  had  invested  him  with  this  power,  that  the 
place  was  cleared  of  them. 

Finding  that  we  could  not  urge  him  on  to  furtlu  r  di.-play  of 
his  skill,  1  asked  for  his  stick,  and  with  it  I  pushed  from  under  the 
divan  the  box  in  which  our  serpents  were  undisturbed.  He  looked 
at  them  and  exclaimed,  “  These  are  from  the  desert,  irom  the 
Western  Motintaius.  I  don’t  know  how  to  work  with  these.”  We 
all  laughed  heartily,  which  so  annoyed  him  that  he  began  to  pro\y 
that  he  was  one  of  the  order  of  serpent-charmers  by  eating  one 
of  his  own  serpemts.  This,  however,  did  not  convince  ns,  and 
calling  for  the  liuy,  we  made  him  put  one  ot  his  house-snakes  into 
a  hat,  and  plant'd  the  hat  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  we 
asked  the  charmer  to  call  this  snake  out.  “  Oh,  no !  ”  said  he,  “  I 
cannot  do  this ;  liecause,  once  a  snake  has  been  charmed  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  it  will  never  be  charmed  again  to  become  imprisoned 
again.” 

Thus  batlled,  we  took  him  before  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
found  that  he  was  one  of  the  Rifauyeh.  The  Prefect  told  him 
that  he  was  a  conjuror  (ilabass),  and  that  all  his  kind  were  con¬ 
jurors  ;  and  ended  by  saying,  “  Be  off  with  you,  you  dog  I  ”  On 
explaining,  however,  to  the  Prefect  what  we  wanted,  he  assnred 
us  that  the  whole  of  then),  not  excepting  the  Sheikh  of  the  order, 
were  deceivers ;  but  he  would  further  our  object  by  ordering  th« 
Sheikh  to  appear  the  next  day. 

On  leaviuL'  the  Zabatieh,  the  charmer  and  his  lioy,  who  had 
liecn  waiting  outside,  clamored  for  “  buckshct  sh,”  w  hieh  we  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  them  when  they  returned  with  the  Sheikh.  Thiy 
walked  off  sheepishly  without  further  solicitations.  During  the 
aftenioon  of  the  next  ilay  we  took  onr  serpents  to  the  |oIici-sta- 
tion  to  meet  the  Sheikh.  In  the  crowd  ont^ille  a  hot  discussion 
was  kept  up  regarding  the  jtow'crs  of  the  Sheikli,  —  a  Jew  niain- 
tainingthat  he  hadnomore  power  over  these  serjM  nts  than  any  oth¬ 
er  person,  and  that  he  would  not  dare  to  touch  them;  uMos.em.on 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  Sheikh  would  nut  only  haudln 
them  with  impunity,  but  would  eat  them. 

When  the  Sheikh  appeared  I  questioned  him  carefully,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  information :  that  his  name  was  .Moham 
med  Yaseen  ;  that  he  was  the  Sheikh  es  Seggadeh  el  Rifa’ceych 
(ocenpant  of  the  prayer-carpet  of  the  founder  ot'  the  order ;  th* 
“  S'ggadch  ”  is  considered  the  spiritual  throne) ;  that  he  knew 
how  to  devour  fire  and  eat  snakes ;  that  he  had  secrets  from  his  an¬ 
cestors  that  those  under  him  did  not  know,  and  that  some  of  thos- 
under  him  had  secrets  that  he  did  not  know  ;  that  he  dam  nui 
touch  tho.-.e  serpent  of  ours;  that  if  he  were  biiteii  by  lliein  ln' 
would  be  poisoned  like  other  men  ;  that  he  did  nut  knuw  liuw  to 
charm  serpemts;  that  there  were  none  in  Cairo  who  could;  that 
if  there  were  any  who  said  they  could,  they  were  kadalieen  (liar?); 
that  there  were  only  fifty  or  sixty  men  who  had  this  secret  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  from  father  to  son  ;  that  ho  knew  lor  certain  thi»« 
had  the  jmwer  of  detecting  wh.-re  se  rpents  were,  and  coulti  enliw 
them  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  calling  “  My  cou>in,  my 
cousin  ;  ”  that  all  serpents  were  alike  to  them,  and  no  one  men’ 
capable  of  being  charmed  than  another;  that  you  might  tale  a 
serpent  of  your  own  and  put  a  mark  upon  it,  and  s.  cre  to  it  any¬ 
where',  and  they  would  bring  it  out  for  you  ;  that  tlies-;  men  aw 
called  “Owlad  Syidi  Gamaa,”  and  live  in  two  vi.l.iges  (IK-fsiis 
in  the  Minoofieh  district,  and  Dinosher,  near  Mahallah)  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  di.-^tance  Irom  Cairo ;  that  they  are  agriculturists,  inJ 
earn  their  bread  by  tilling  the  soil ;  that  they  have  this  power 
over  serpents  imparted  to  them  on  condition  that  tin  y  never  take 
any  reward  tor  whatever  service  they  may  leiid'r  in  using  n 
(lienee  they  do  not  travel  round  the  country,  nor  lay  themseiws 
out  for  serpent-charming,  but  remain  at  their  villages,  Ibllowiug 
remunerative  eiiipiloymcnis) ;  that  all  thojc  who  practise  the  wi 
of  serpent-charming  and  take  money  lor  it  iiio  deceivers ;  ih*' 
he  expected  one  ot  the  genuine  charmers  to  visit  Cain)  n«t 
month  (shaab.in),  and  he  promised  to  bring  him  to  us,  Is'ggio; 
in  an  undertone  that  the  exhibition  should  nut  lie  at  the  police 
station. 
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Thi'  Prefect  lieiiig  now  (li.sen<;a>>ed,  In-gan  to  cross-examine  the 
Sheikh,  anil  we  noticed  a  great  diserepaney  in  his  dillbrent  an- 
(wers.  He  now  confessed  tlint  lie  did  not  know  positively  that 
these  fifty  or  sixty  men  could  call  serpents  from  their  hiding- 
places,  hilt  as  it  was  the  talk  {o«  dit)  of  the  country,  he  liclieved  it. 
The  Prefect,  however,  dcclantd  that  they  were  all  Hahhasseen 
(conjurors),  whether  they  accepted  of  money  or  not.  On  this  the 
Sheikh  Ixcanie  angry  and  lett.  We  followed,  and  on  passing 
through  the  courtyard  wo  heani  the  disaptxiinted  Moslems  excus¬ 
ing  their  ISheikh  by  saying  that  we  would  not  give  up  the  ser¬ 
pents,  and  on  that  account  the  8hcikh  would  not  display  his  pow¬ 
ers.  Their  belief  is  that  once  the  Sheikh 'has  brought  scrjients 
under  his  influence,  he  must  not  let  them  go  out  of  his  possission. 
The  Sheikh,  however,  did  not  intimate  any  such  thing  to  us,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  touch  them. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  S.  Gbaxt. 

In  the  last  letter  with  which  I  have  liecn  favored,  Dr. 
Grant  writes :  — 

“The  other  day  I  met  the  ‘  serpcnt-lioy  ’  who  accompanied 
the  ‘sirpentcharmer  ’  we  had  employed,  and  1  bribed  him  to  tell 
me  how  we  were  deceived.  He  was  unwilling  at  first  to  infonii 
me;  but,  after  a  little  wrangling  aliout  how  much  the  bribe  should 
lie,  he  declared  that  the  charmer  had  the  serpents  concealed 
about  his  dross  in  small  bags,  one  lieing  in  one  bag  and  two  in 
the  other.  This  app<“arod  to  me  to  aflbrd  a  feasible  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  the  charm  ir  effected,  for  the  two  serpents  were 
twined  toge  ther  just  as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  small 
space,  ami  the  great  exertion  manife.sted  on  his  part  to  get  them 
out  was  a  mere  pretence  to  have  Ids  other  hand  introduced  to 
manage  to  ojien  the  bag,  and  to  conceal  it  while  we  were  being  at- 
tractid  by  the  seqents.” 

Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
climes. 

Unn'genertite  craftsmen,  if  work  be  scarce,  and  comes  not 
naturally,  will  “  make  work  ”  when  others  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle  with  plumbers  and 
glaziers,  for  example,  that  they  have  no  further  concern  with 
the  fire  tliey  have  had  to  kindle  on  the  roof  of  hall  or  castle 
after  the  lead  it  has  melted  has  been  duly  applied  secundum 
arietn.  It  would  be  a  cheap  insurance  if  a  fireman  or  po¬ 
liceman  or  other  trusty  individual  were  employed,  as  a  rule, 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  locality  immediately  after  such  ar¬ 
tisans  had  left  work.  It  may  Ik;  deemed  an  imjmrative  pre¬ 
caution  when  a  mansion  stored  with  priceless  rarities  has 
any  need  of  a  plumber. 

But  to  come  back  closer  to  my  subject.  At  a  happy  pe¬ 
riod  of  ray  life,  when  1  came  into  possession  of  the  charming 
abode  assigned  to  me  by  tlie  gracious  favor  of  the  Queen, 
in  Richmond  Park,  I  was  discussing  with  the  gardener,  one 
fine  evening  in  May,  some  horticultural  operations,  when  a 
functionary  of  tlie  Park  was  announced  and  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  tlie  “mole-catcher,”  and  had  plied  his 
vocation  tliere,  he  told  me,^man  and  lioy,  for  ujiwards  of  fif¬ 
ty  years.  lie  resfiectfully  intimated  to  me  that  my  prede¬ 
cessor  had  found  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his  services 
in  keeping  down  what  would  otherwise  be  a  grievous  pest 
to  both  lawn  and  flower-bed.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
the  intimation.  Rats,  I  knew,  were  plentiful  about,  but 
moles  I  hail  thought  were  a  scarce  article  in  the  garden. 
However,  I  inquired  the  “  terms,”  as  it  was  “  no  part  of  his 
regular  business  to  look  after  the  gentlemen’s  g-ardens  lie- 
longing  to  the  Park.”  My  predecessor,  it  apjicared,  had 
•ubsidized  the  old  expert  at  a  guinea  a  year,  and  I  was  war¬ 
ranted  “  never  to  see  a  mole  twice  ”  in  the  garden  on  these 
tenns.  ITic  difficulty,  it  struck  me,  was  as  to  getting  any 
glimpse  at  all  of  the  interesting  burrower ;  but  it  was  the 
mole-heaps  old  Warps  meant ;  once  levelled  after  the  up- 
tumer  had  been  trapped,  they  would  not  appear.  I  hesitat¬ 
ed,  and  pondered  on  the  capabilities  of  my  then  limited 
•Jury  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  its  contrast 
wth  the  probable  fortune  of  my  gallant  predecessor  at 
Sheen  Lodge,  and  concluded  that  I  must  forego  the  luxury 
of  keeping  a  mole-catcher. 

hext  morning  I  was  disturbed  at  breakfast  by  my  garden¬ 
er,  with  the  announcement  that  the  motes  had  been,  at  work ; 
end,  by  a  most  curious  coincidence,  in  the  very  part  of  the 


kitchen-ganlen  where  the  conference  with  the  mole-catcher 
had  lieen  held  on  the  previous  evening.  Tliere,  sure  enough, 
no  fewer  than  six  mole-hills  h.ad  been  raised  in  that  very 
night,  most  of  them  breaking  up  the  rows  of  the  brightly- 
sprouting  peas,  on  which  I  had  bi'en  building  flattering  hopes 
of  a  rarely-enjoyed  luxury.  Touching  which,  1  remember 
Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Star  and  Garter  once  giving  me  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  refinement  that  the  gustatory  sense  may  at¬ 
tain  to  by  due  cultivation,  'file  iirime-warden  of  a  city 
company,  holding  a  summer-festival  on  Richmond  Hill,  in¬ 
terpellated  the  waiter  by,  —  “  You  rascal,  these  are  mixed 
peas  I  ”  Meaning  that  only  half  of  them  h.ad  bc'en  gatliered 
on  the  day  of  the  feast. 

It  seemed  plain  to  me  that  moles  and  fresh-gathered  peas 
were  incompatible.  I  struck  my  flag;  sent  for  the  mole- 
trapper,  ami  paid  him  his  guinea  in  .advance.  I  never  er- 
gretted  it.  I  got  more  mole-lore  out  of  that  old  gentleman 
than  I  had  ever  before  heard  or  read  of.  He  always  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  mole  himself — a  thin,  prognathic  visage, 
the  nose  longer  than  it  was  deep,  and  ending  in  a  red 
point ;  the  smallest,  keenest  eyes  that  ever  peered  out  of 
sockets. 

If  at  home  on  the  evenings  of  his  professional  inspection, 

I  usually  ordered  a  jug  of  Mortlake  ale  into  the  arbor,  and 
went  in  tor  mole-gossip. 

I  owe  to  Warps  my  first  evidence  of  the  vocal  powers  of 
Musteln  vu'garL'i. 

“  You  know,  sir,  them  parts  of  the  Park  as  the  servant- 
gals  and  the  people  won’t  go  near  to,  after  dark,  coz  of  the 
screams  of  the  murdered  babby  as  was  heard  thereabout 
half  the  night.” 

“  Well,  it  nmst  have  taken  a  long  time  to  kill,”  I  inter¬ 
pose. 

“  Now  I  tell  you  what  that  wa.s,  sir ;  it  were  a  weasel  as 
got  trapped  in  one  of  my  mole-traps,  and  I  never  heard  a 
beast  sijueal  so  loud  afore.  I  couldn’t  ’a  thought  such  a  lit¬ 
tle  critter  could  ’a  made  such  a  row.” 

After  alongpuil  at  the  jug,  old  Warps  grew  confidential. 

“  Now,  I  don’t  mind  showing  you,  sir,  what  a  mole  can  do.” 
And  he  pulled  a  live  one  out  of  the  depths  of  a  capacious 
K)cket  in  his  fustian  jacket.  “  Y  ou’d  never  think,  to  look  at 
dm,  he  could  run  so  quick.”  Ned  I  own  I  was  surprised  the 
first  time  I  witnessed  the  rate  the  little  short-limlied  animal 
sped  along  the  hard  ground,  till  became  to  the  nearest  bi'd ; 
then  with  snout  and  the  fore-shovels  up  flew  the  soft  mould, 
and  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  seconds. 

“  But,  Warps,”  I  excLiimed,  “  he’s  got  into  the  carnation- 
bed,  and  will  have  them  all  up !  ” 

“  Oh,  never  fear,  sir  1  I’U  have  him  again  to-morrow  ;  ” 
and  so  he  did. 

Whenever  I  wanted  a  mole  for  anatomical  purposes,  I  had 
only  to  send  to  old  W.arps  and  it  was  forthcoming.  No  mat¬ 
ter  at  what  se.oson,  or  of  wh.it  sex,  or  in  what  stage  of  the 
“  interesting  condition  ”  of  the  female,  Wien  other  mono¬ 
graphs  now  in  hand  are  finished  oif,  I  may  have  leisure  to 
work  up  my  materials,  so  obtained,  for  an  embryogeny  of 
Tal/ia  europcea. 

I  own  to  a  voluntary  blindness  to  one  weakness  of  W.orps, 
which  I  had  not  at  first  suspected,  and  to  which  some  of  my 
neighbors  were  less  indulgent. 

I  was  making  a  call  on  the  resident  of  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  villas  at  Roehampton,  just  outside  the  Park  wall,  and 
was  ushered  into  my  friend’s  garden.  We  paceil  along  the 
noble  gravel-w.alk  separated  by  a  well-known  evergreen 
hedge  from  the  pathway  to  the  offices.  Our  chat  happened 
to  turn  upon  moles. 

“  Do  you  know,’*  I  asked,  “how  quickly  they  will  run  on 
hard  gravel  like  this  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  he ;  I  Lave  seen  it,  and  I  can  tell  you 
more  than  that.  Did  you  know.  Professor,  that  a  mole  can 
leap  ?  ’* 

“  No,”  said  I,  “  th.at  it  can’t  do ;  its  organization  is  quite 
unfitted  for  that  mu.lu  of  motion.” 

“  It  can,  though,”  replied  my  neighbor ;  “  I  have  seen  a 
mole  take  a  flying  leap  over  that  very  Portugal  laurel  ”  (it 
was  at  le.ast  eight  feet  high),  “  and  come  down  on  this  very 
walk.  It  was  then  I  first  saw  how  fast  a  mole  could  run. 
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Mr.  So-and-so  ”  (a  common  ac(|uaintance)  “  happened  to 
be  here  with  me,  and  if  he  had  not  been  qidok  enough  to  give 
the  little  beast  a  kick  on  the  ribs  before  it  had  buried  itself 
in  the  flower-bed,  I  should  have  believed  it  to  have  been  a 
rat.  Fancying  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the  back  walk  just  be¬ 
fore  the  mole  flew  over  the  fence,  I  called  my  servant  anti 
asked  if  any  one  had  been  that  way  to  the  kitchen  ?  ‘  Only 
old  Warps,’  he  said,  ‘  the  mole^^atcher.’  ‘Ah,’  rejoined  my 
neighbor,  ‘  I  suspected  so.  Tell  that  old  rogue  when  next 
you  see  him,  that  if  ever  I  catch  him  within  fifty  yards  of 
my  lioundary,  I’ll  make  him  remember  it  the  longest  day  he 
has  got  to  live  ?  ’  ” 

Poor  old  Warps  was  not  far  from  his  longest  and  last, 
when  he  sent  the  live  mole  flying  over  the  laurel  bushes. 
About  a  month  after  he  was  laid  in  mother  earth,  where  he 
rests  quieter  than  his  subjects. 

This  he  nijiy  plead  ;  that  if  he  brought  the  vermin  into 
the  grounds  he  was  paid  to  keep  out  of  them,  he  trapped 
them  fairly,  and  made  no  pretence  to  an  art  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess. 


RELIGION  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

“In'  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  says  Fuller,  “  Scrip¬ 
ture-plays  were  acted  even  in  the  church  itsell’;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  pious  the  more  profane,  stooping  faith  to 
fancy,  and  abusing  the  majesty  of  God’s  word.  Such  pa¬ 
geants  might  inform,  not  edify,  though  indulged  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  that  age.  For,  though  children  may  be  played  into 
learning,  all  must  be  wrought  into  religion,  by  ordinances  of 
divine  institutions,  and  the  means  ought  to  be  as  serious  as 
the  end  is  sacred.”  We  have  become  wiser  since  the  days 
of  the  quaint  historian.  The  Ainmergau  play  has  been  the 
means  of  our  conversion.  The  representation  of  the  death 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  been  jierlbrmed  to  a  series  of 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences ;  it  has  had  a  run  suffi¬ 
cient  to  rouse  the  envy  of  the  managers  of  London  or  Paris. 
The  simple-minded  peasantry,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  had 
it  all  to  themselves,  and,  ten  years  ago,  received  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  curious  observers  from  the  outside  world, 
have,  during  the  last  two  seasons,  Ix'en  ell)owed  by  English¬ 
men  following  each  other  with  true  tourist  docility.  Ten 
years  hence,  Ammergau  will  hardly  be  able  to  contain  its 
visitors,  unless  some  enterprising  sjMJculator  runs  up  a 
monster  hotel;  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  succeeding 
representations,  if  curiositjf  increases  at  its  present  ratio,  is 
difficult  even  to  be  imagined.  Tlie  literature  which  has 
sprung  up  ujHin  the  subject  may  possibly  justify  one  who 
has  not  been  present,  in  fancying  that  he  can  form  some 
vague  picture  of  the  general  features  of  the  scene,  though 
it  is  tnie  that  every  description  begins  by  saying  that  noth- 
"ng  but  ocular  insjiection  can  convey  even  an  inadecjuate 
idea  of  its  wonders.  Yet,  if  we  disavow  the  least  intention 
of  criticizing  the  jierfbnnance  itselfi  perhaps  something 
may  be  said,  without  oflence,  of  the  efleet  invariably  pro¬ 
duced  uiion  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  One  cannot  but 
wonfler,  for  example,  at  the  complete  absence  from  their 
narratives  of  any  trace  of  such  sentiments  as  we  have 
quoted  from  Fuller.  The  susiiieion  that  there  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  something  irreverent  in  a  jierfbnnance  so  alien  to 
our  inoilern  ideas  is  noticed  only  to  lie  emjihatically  repu¬ 
diated.  A  man  who  should  avow  himsidf  to  be  ever  so 
little  sho(?ked  by  the  representation  of  the  crucifixion  ujion 
the  stage,  would  be  hooted  out  of  court  as  a  Philistine  of  the 
deejiest  dye.  One  universal  chorus  of  unmixed  admiration 
has  been  raised  from  all  sides.  Every  sujierlative  in  the 
language  has  been  heajH'd  ujKtn  the  play  and  the  actors. 
The  distribution  of  iiraise  has  indeed  been  so  lavish  that 
jierhajis  some  of  us  have  been  cons<-ious  of  a  certain  feeble 
recalcitration  and  a  faint  wish,  halt-formed  and  most  care¬ 
fully  gu;irded  from  utterance,  that  some  one  might  have 
the  courage  to  express  a  shade  of  dissent.  But  the  only 
muttering  of  disapjiroval  that  has  rettched  our  ears,  has 
been  a  remark  that  the  crowing  of  St.  Peter’s  cock  was  not 
(juite  up  to  the  mark,  ami  that  the  coloring  of  some  of  tlie 
dresses  was  not  quite  jierfect.  Assert  that  Shakspeare  was 


no  poet,  that  Newton  was  a  feeble  mathematician,  that 
Rapnael  was  a  poor  painter,  and  Mozart  a  second-rate 
musician ;  but,  on  jienalty  of  a  kind  of  aesthetic  excommuni¬ 
cation,  you  are  forbidden  to  find  fault  with  the  mystery  at 
Ammergau.  And  yet  many  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  was 
thus  excited  were  men  from  who  many  sparks  of  that  kind 
are  hard  to  elicit.  Professed  cynics  and  unbelievers,  radj. 
cal  attorneys,  unimaginative  stoc-kbrokers,  and  even  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  have  joined  in  the  universal  laudation. 
From  all  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that,  in  its  wayj 
the  Ammergau  mystery  must  be  singularly  imjrressive,  and' 
absolutely  free  from  some  of  the  failings  which  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  anticij)ate. 

But  there  is  another  inference  with  which  we  are  more 
concerned.  These  ardent  admirers  admit  with  one  voice 
that  this  most  impressive  sjiectacle  is  hopelessly  doomed. 
Tliey  agree  that  it  is  a  relic  of  an  earlier  phase  of  thom'ht 
preserved  along  with  an  expiring  form  of  society  in  the 
folds  of  the  Alj)s,  and  that  it  would  perish  if  transplanted 
to  a  different  climate.  They  fear  that  even  their  admira¬ 
tion  will  be  fatal.  The  influx  of  new  admirers  will  sophis¬ 
ticate  tlie  native  simplicity  of  the  performers ;  with  a 
breath  of  the  outside  air  it  will  vanish,  as  the  old  kings  who 
melt  into  dust  when  some  tumulus  is  broken  open  alter  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Indeed,  one  zealot  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  jiropose  that  means  should  be  taken  for  excluding  stran¬ 
gers  from  the  country.  He  would  condemn  the  villagers 
to  jiermanent  e.xile  from  the  nineteenth  century,  in  onlor 
that  so  beautiful  a  relic  of  niediaivalism  may  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Tliey  should  be  protected  by  a  Chinese  seclusion, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  aesthetic  jiercejitions.  At  first  sight 
this  is  rather  a  bold  jirojKisal ;  and  yet,  as  we  look  closer, 
we  perceive  that  its  strangeness  consists  rath  r  in  its 
modesty  than  in  its  audacity.  To  condemn  one  little  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Alps  to  permanent  exile  into  the  Middle  Ages 
is  a  trifle,  when  there  is  so  general  a  desire  to  ajiply  the 
same  remedy  to  the  whole  world.  The  civilized  races  of 
Europe  are  suffering  from  a  disease  which,  in  clerical  lan¬ 
guage,  is  generally  put  down  as  Atheism  :  elsewhere  it  will 
have  to  be  stamped  out ;  here  it  has  fortunately  not  yet 
enetrated,  ami  there  may  be  a  chance  of  keeping  it  at  bay 
y  a  properly  devised  spiritual  quarantine.  Somctliing,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  disinfectants  and 
projdiylactics,  even  in  the  districts  where  it  is  most  rite. 
If  no  j)hysical  line  of  separation  can  be  established,  yet 
there  are  means  known  to  science  bywhich  the  contagion 
may  be  prevented  from  spreading,  ^e  little  Hock  of  true 
believers  may  mingle  with  a  sceptical  world,  and  yet  may 
preserve  here  and  there  small  cities  of  refuge,  where  no 
doubt  may  l)e  whisjvered,  and  mutual  sympathy  nuiy  stimu¬ 
late  their  |X)wers  ot  fiiith.  But  as  it  is  imjxtssible  for  any 
one  living  in  such  places  as  Ixjndon  and  Paris  not  occasion¬ 
ally  to  rub  shonlders  with  the  wicked,  as  we  cannot  all 
retire  into  cloisters  and  place  ourselves  behind  locks  and 
bars,  there  is  need  of  a  more  portable  form  of  protection. 
Each  genuine  believer  is  therefore  encouraged  to  erect  an 
impassable  barrier  —  not  between  himself  and  the  infidel 
world  —  but  across  his  own  mind.  Let  him  divide  his 
thoughts  from  each  other,  so  that  no  contagion  can  pass 
from  one  sjdiere  to  the  other.  His  intellect  will  resemble 
one  of  those  shi[)s  which  are  built  in  water-tight  conqwrt- 
ments.  Even  if  the  deluge  of  infidelity  jK)urs  into  one  part 
of  his  mind,  he  will  be  scarcely  less  buoyant  and  secure  of 
rising  above  the  surges.  Or  jK'rhaps  it  may  be  said  with 
more  proj)riety,  that  such  a  person  reseml)les  the  cabilcptic 
patients  who  lead  two  separate  existences  —  one  in  dream¬ 
land,  and  one  in  the  onlinary  world  of  human  beings.  In 
one  life  he  will  deal  with  facts,  with  science,  and  Darwin¬ 
ism,  and  blue  l)ooks,  and  political  economy  ;  in  the  other 
he  wanders  through  a  l)eautiful  but  shadowy  region,  where 
romance  takes  the  place  of  history,  and  jKKJtrv  of  reasoning. 
He  will  reth'C  into  a  remote  chamber  of  liis  brain,  and 
there  rej)ose  untroubled  by  any  contact  with  hard  realities, 
as  Crusoe,  when  he  had  drawn  up  his  ladders,  felt  secure 
from  the  cannibals.  He  will  care  no  more  for  historical 
criticism  as  applied  to  the  Gosjk'Is,  than  he  would  care  for 
testing  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Dante’s  descriptions 
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of  heaven  and  bell.  As  Prior  complained  of  being  forced 
to  swear  to  tbe  truth  of  a  son^,  be  will  tbink  it  ridiculous 
to  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  a  creed.  Cavil- 
liners,  like  those  of  iroor  Bishop  Colenso,  will  be  trium¬ 
phantly  answered  by  the  remark  that  tbe  application  of  a 
similar  mode  of  arguing  would  show  that  Brobdingnag  and 
Lilliput  never  existed.  In  short,  religion  will  become  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  have  no  more  root  in  the  world  of  fact. 
The  two  modes  of  thought  will  belong  to  different  spheres, 
which  can  by  no  possibility  be  brought  into  collision. 

That  some  such  system  is,  in  fact,  very  prevalent,  may  be 
inferred  with  some  probability  from  tbe  general  admiration 
of  the  Ammergau  play.  Why,  in  fact,  should  anybody  be 
shocked  by  the  representation  of  tbe  most  toucbii^  story 
that  has  ever  appealed  to  human  sympathy  ?  The  old 
Puritans,  who  swept  away  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  had 
a  prosaic  way  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  were  not  re¬ 
fined  enough  to  understand  the  difl'erence  between  a  symbol 
and  a  downright  assertion.  WTien  they  were  told  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  incarnate  in  human  flesh, 
they  actually  suj)t»sed  that  they  were  listening  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  Plough  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
transcended  all  human  intelligence,  they  nevertheless  be¬ 
lieved  that,  without  any  figurative  interpretation,  Jesus 
Christ  was  really  divine  as  well  as  human.  Consequently 
it  sh(K'ked  them  as  one  would  expect  it  to  shock  any  one 
who  shared  their  Injlief,  to  see  a  good-looking  peasant  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle  and  declare  himself  to  lie  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  Saviour.  They  would  have  thought  the 
performance  as  j)rofane  as  we  should  still  think  it  ])rofane 
(so  at  least  one  may  vntiire  to  assume  for  the  present), 
if  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  full  beard  enacted  the 
part  of  (iod  the  Father.  Such  a  scene  as  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  had  a  significance  too  awful  to  become  an  object 
of  artistic  treatment.  Heaven  and  hell  were  realities, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  wrath  was  turneil  I 
from  sinners  could  only  be  contemplated  in  moods  of 
the  most  solemn  adoration.  Something  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  old  Protestant  feeling.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
We  can  recognize  the  beauty  of  tlie  Christian  legend 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  its  historic  truth.  Tlie 
idealization  of  sull'ering  is  equally  pathetic,  whether  embod¬ 
ied  in  a  myth  or  in  an  authentic  narrative.  Phrases  about 
the  divinity  of  Christ  are  superlatives,  to  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  or  impossible  to  attach  any  definite  meaning. 
To  talk  alxmt  heaven  and  hell  and  redemjition,  is  merely 
a  picturesque  way  of  expressing  abhorrence  lor  gross  and 
disgusting  habits.  Worship  is  merely  an  agreeable  mode 
of  stimulating  certain  emotions,  without  implying  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  as  to  the  objects  of  worshij) ;  and  one  method 
of  treatment  may  be  as  effective  as  another.  Nor,  of 
course,  is  there  any  trace  of  irreverence  in  the  performers 
themselves.  The  |)osition  which  Christ  occujiies  in  their 
ordinary  beliefs  is  in  harinpny  with  this  mode  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  his  history.  lie  is  the  Central  figure  in  their  Pantheon ; 
the  head  of  the  saintly  hierarchy  ;  and  except  so  far  as  he 
is  superseded  by  his  mother,  the  most  useful  uatixin  at  the 
court  of  heaven.  In  those  innocent  valleys  tlie  uncomtbrt- 
able  Protestant  habit  of  demanding  statements  of  fact  has 
never  perverted  the  natural  developments  of  a  {lopular 
mytliology.  They  have  never  plunged  into  theological 
disputation  after  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch  peasantry. 
There  has  been  no  discontinuity  in  their  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress.  One  legend  has  grown  up  after  another,  as  (juietly 
as  successive  generations  of  pines  have  risen  on  the  sides 
of  their  mountains.  Tliere  has  been  no  great  dislocation 
ofidemi,  since  their  primitive  paganism  faded  out  before 
Christianity  ;  and  jicrhapa  even  then  the  old  beliefs  were  as 
much  transformed  as  superseded.  Amongst  such  simple- 
mmded  peojile  the  figure  of  Christ  takes  its  jilace  naturally 
in  a  cycle  of  legends,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  simply  an 
irrelevant  question.  His  attributes  are  not  for  them  defined 
by  a  dogmatic  theology  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
tlie  very  existence  of  scepticism  or  critical  inquiry  is  unsus- 
^ted.  The  ])opular  imagination  naturally  rejects  the 
divine  in  favor  of  the  human  elements,  and  Christ  becomes 
a  figure  of  singular  beauty,  admirably  adapted  to  be  the 


subject  of  a  dramatic  representation.  It  is  only  when  you 
insist  ufion  identifying  the  hero  of  the  popular  imagination 
with  the  person  whose  attributes  are  defined  in  creeds,  that 
there  is  any  risk  of  the  discord  due  to  profanity.  Forget 
all  about  the  tliirty-nine  Articles,  the  Trinitarian  contro¬ 
versies,  and  dogmatic  theology,  and  you  need  be  no  more 
shocked  at  brin^in"  upon  the  stage  the  death  of  Christ 
than  the  death  of  Ali. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  those  innocent  peasants  has  an 
immense  attraction  for  imaginative  persons  at  the  present 
tlay.  They  watch  with  infinite  pain  the  decay  of  the  old 
symbols,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  deepest  emotions 
and  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  poet.  The  world  looks  bleak 
and  miserable,  as  the  temples  fall  into  ruin,  and  the  idols 
are  broken  down.  The  contest  lietween  science  and  the 
old  tlieology  becomes  daily  more  implacable  :  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  opjioncnts  on  both  sides  declare,  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  language,  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  fun¬ 
damental  opposition  between  the  voice  of  Goil  as  revealed 
in  Scriptures  and  as  revealed  in  the  book  of  Nature.  The 
proposition  is  undeniable,but  unfortunately  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  question,  whether  the  Scriptures  are,  in  fact,  the  voice 
of  God.  Equally  idle  is  the  otlier  commonpla«  e,  that  the 
Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  us  science.  If  the  Bible 
states  that  something  is  a  fact  which  is  not  a  fact,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  call  it  a  “  scientific  fact.”  It  can  hardly  be 
seriously  urged,  that  an  inspired  Ijook  is  at  lilmrty  to  make 
erroneous  statements  on  all  matters  which  may  become  the 
subjects  of  accurate  investigation — the  only  sense  which  can 
be  made  of  the  words.  A  reconciliation  is  required,  founded 
on  some  deeper  principle.  ITie  sacred  images  must  be  once 
and  for  all  carried  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spreading 
conflagration,  not  moved  back  step  by  step,  suffering  fresh 
shocks  at  every  fresh  oj>eratu)n.  iTie  radical  remctly  would 
be  to  convey  them  at  once  into  the  unassailable  ground  of 
the  imagination.  Admit  that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do 
with  facts  of  any  kind,  tliat  theology  and  science  have  no 
common  basis,  because  one  deals  with  |x)etry  and  the  other 
with  prose.  The  sceptic’s  standing-ground  will  be  cut 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  He  may  tear  to  pieces  any 
number  of  Scriptural  statements,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
Imen  venting  his  rage  on  an  euij)ty  garment,  from  which  the 
living  essence  has  withdrawn  itself  uninjured.  Voltaire 
or  Strauss  may  be  allowed  to  do  their  worst  with  entire 
complacency.  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Garden  of 
Ellen,  or  a  flood,  or  a  Tower  of  Babel ;  whether  the  Jews 
ever  walked  dryshixl  through  the  Bed  Sea;  whether  a 
priest  could  eat  thirty-three  pigeons  in  a  minute;  nay, — to 
leave  such  trifles, —  whether  there  ever  was  u|K»n  this  earth 
a  living  and  moving  human  being  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
would  be  matters  of  the  most  profounil  indirtercnce. 

In  fiict,  we  see  that  from  the  most  opposite  parties  there 
is  a  curious  convergence  towanls  conclusions  of  this  kind. 
Those  who  believe  that  a  suiternatiiral  guide  is  to  be  found, 
cajiable  of  deciding  all  religious  controversies,  have  been 
hardly  pressed  to  maintain  their  jmsition.  As  our  view  of 
history  widens,  it  becomes  gradually  more  imjtossible  for 
the  imagination,  to  say  notliiug  of  the  reason,  to  lielicve 
that  any  pope  or  council  has  a  monojwly  of  truth.  Tlie  a 
priori  demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  guide  break 
down  in  face  of  the  palptible  fact,  that  no  such  guidance 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
human  race ;  and  the  more  men  examine  the  jiretensions 
of  the  only  boily  on  whose  liehalf  such  claims  are  put  fiirward, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  its  varying  and  contradictorj-  oracles.  The  marks  of  its 
human  origin  are  too  plain,  iind  its  historical  development 
too  distinctly  before  us.  But  a«lmit  that  the  Pojie  is  not, 
in  the  plain  sense  of  words,  a  juilge  of  controversies,  but  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  ilifliculty  disappears.  If 
one  doctrine  is  as  goml  as  another,  so  far  as  its  relation  to 
facts  is  concerned,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  ha.s  no  relation 
to  facts  at  all,  there  are  manifold  advantages  in  accepti  ig 
an  authority  which  may  secure  unity  of  rites  and  discipline. 
Legislation,  palpably  out  of  place  in  the  sphere  of  reas  m, 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  in  matters  of  iniagiiiati  iti. 
We  may  accept  that  particulai'  set  of  idols  which  an  intelli- 
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•rent  pricstliooil  thinks  likely  to  be  the  most  useful,  if  they 
do  not  ask  us  to  believe  that  they  represent  realities. 

Tlie  doctrine  by  which  such  a  system  may  lie  supported 
has  been  already  partly  elaborateil.  Our  assents,  we  are 
told,  are  not  to  follow  our  reason,  but  to  outrun  it  by  some 
indefinite  (juantity.  We  are  to  iR-lieve  dogmas,  not  because 
their  truth  can  be  established  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
observation  and  induction,  but  partly  also  because  they 
pive  a  certain  satisfaction  to  our  emotions.  So  lonp  as 
reason  is  admitted  to  have  any  part  in  the  matter,  it  is  to 
Ik*  feared  that  its  corroiiinp  influence  will  still  make  itself 
felt ;  it  will  be  always  eatinp  away  the  base  ujion  which 
these  beautiful  sujK'rstructurcs  have  been  reared,  and  slowly 
but  inevitably  they  will  crumble  into  dust,  llie  only  satis¬ 
factory  result  will  be  reached  when  reasoning  of  this  kind 
is  pushed  to  its  logical  e.xtreme.  Tlie  ilivision  between 
fiiith  and  reason  is  a  half-measure,  till  it  is  frankly  admitted 
that  faith  has  to  do  with  fiction,  and  reason  with  fact. 
Then  the  two  spheres  of  thought  may  be  divided  by  so  jiro- 
toiind  a  gulfl  that  each  of  the  rival  methods  may  lie  allowed 
its  full  scojie  without  interfering  with  the  other.  There 
will  be,  for  example,  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  secular  solar 
system ;  the  e:u*th  mav  in  one  system  revolve  round  the 
sun,  and  in  the  other  tfie  sun  may  revolve  niund  the  earth, 
without  the  smallest  possibility  of  a  collision.  'Ilie  only 
meaning  of  accepting  a  doctrine  on  authority  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  reason,  when  tlie  words  are  feailessly  examined,  is 
accepting  it  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  The  Virgin  Mother 
is  a  lovely  symbol  in  the  region  of  jiure  jKietry ;  but  once 
admit  that  historical  criticism  is  to  Ik*  |K-rmitted  to  iiupiire 
into  the  truth  of  the  statement,  or  into  the  comjietency  of 
the  authority  on  which  it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  no  one  can 
answer  for  the  results.  Sooner  or  later  that  “inexorable 
logic,”  of  which  we  sometimes  liear,  must  cither  commit 
suicide  by  admitting  the  extreme  scejitical  conclusion  that 
all  reason  is  fallacious,  or  must  regartl  religious  truth  as 
merely  a  variety  of  what  is  known  as  artistic  truth.  Doc¬ 
trines  must  lie  subjected  to  the  test  of  their  imaginative 
harmony,  instead  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  verilying  faculty, 
'Ihc  tendency  is  er^ually  marked,  though  it  produces  a 
rlillerent  set  of  rt*sults,  amongst  the  opjiosite  religious  party. 
The  more  we  study  the  writings  ol  the  lilieral  school  of  the 
theologians,  the  more  we  are  struck  by  the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  certain  difliculties.  'llicy  are  jK*rpetualiy  troubled 
by  the  rigid  dogmas,  and  the  still  more  rigid  facts,  which 
they  arc  comjiellcd  to  work  into  their  system.  They  labor 
with  almost  pathetic  earnestness  to  soften  the  harsh  out¬ 
lines  of  the  old-fashioned  doctrine,  and  to  put  new  wine 
into  tlie  old  bottles.  The  dogmas  undergo  a  change  like 
that  of  a  fossil  shell,  where  the  form  remains,  but  the  whole 
substance  has  been  ‘gradually  exchanged.  And  yet,  maniiK 
ulate  language  as  you  will,  you  cannot  quite  get  rid  of  its 
early  assoJ.itions.  The  diK-tiine  of  the  sacraments  has  an 
inseparable  tendency  to  sacerdotal  magic.  Hell  may  lie 
I  roT  d  to  i^e  the  must  unobjectioiiahle  place  conctivablc, 
and  yet  it  has  a  certain  siiipliurous  flavor  aliout  it.  The 
Athanasi.in  Creed,  after  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  saitl, 
is  still  an  inconvenient  form  of  words  for  exjircssing  hatred 
ol  scctaiian  ilo'gmatism.  'llie  necessity  of  retaining  some 
sort  of  historical  basis  for  lK*lief  is  eijually  irritating.  The 
essential  diK-trine  of  the  school  is  that  a  div  ine  element  is 
to  Ik*  fouml  in  every  creed ;  and  that  religion  can  neither 
stand  nor  fall  by  the  rv*sult  of  a  critical  iu(|uiry  into  facts. 
Every  p<  ssible  coiiU*mjil  is  tjirown  ujam  jioor  I’aley  and  his 
like,  who  fancied  that  they  could  try  the  truth  of  Christi¬ 
anity  as  one  would  try  an  issue  of  fatd  before  a  jury,  'llie 
miracles  ujkiu  which  our  siiujile  ancestors  laid  so  much 
stress,  are  declan*d  to  be  rather  a  scandal  than  a  source  of 
edilication.  Faith  is  declared  to  rest  on  an  incomparably 
wider  and  firaier  basis.  Tlie  diH-triiie  may  be  true,  and  is 
certainly  attractive  in  many  ways.  .\ad  yet,  alter  it  has 
been  announced  in  the  bioadest  and  boldest  manner,  we 
somehow  find  the  old  evidences  coming  back.  Alter  declar¬ 
ing  that  dogmatic  formulae  and  histoiical  statements  are 
mere  empty  shells,  of  no  significance  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
we  discover  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  knowledge  of  I 
a  certain  set  of  events  which  happened  in  Palestine  eigh- 
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teen  hundreil  ye.irs  ago  is  of  vital  importance  to  mankind. 
We  are  told,  with  abundant  ehx^uence,  that  lK*licf  in 
Christ,  anil  not  the  acceiitance  of  certain  dogmas  about 
Christ,  is  that  which  is  im]K*ratively  required.  And  yet, 
when  we  try  firmly  to  grasp  this  rather  va<gue  statement, 
we  find  that  the  most  abstruse  dogmas  convey  truths  un- 
spi'akably  n*fh*shing  to  the  soul,  and  that  bi-licf  in  them  is 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  logical  conclusion  to  which 
these  think«*rs  are  tending  would  be,  that  the  etiiotion.  and 
not  the  o]iinion,  is  of  vital  conseijueiice ;  but  frankly  to 
accept  that  conclusion  would  be  to  part  company  with 
Christianity  of  the  historical  kind.  Willing  as  tli(*y  are  to 
soar  altogether  above  the  groundwork  of  fact,  they  are  still 
brought  back  to  it  by  the  fear  of  floaiing  oil'  into  mere  va¬ 
gue  cloudland  of  Pantheisni.  llie  cord,  so  often  strained 
must  snap  at  last.  Christianity  must  be  made  inde|K*ndent 
of  history,  and  the  dilliculty  will  disnp|ienr.  The  rigid 
framework  will  oissolve  of  itself,  and  religion  lK*comes 
merely  the  emlKidiuient  in  concrete  images  of  the  s|iiritual 
aspirations  of  mankind.  There  is  no  longer  a  pretext  tor 
describing  as  dishonest  the  use  of  a  dogma  to  express  the 
precise  contrary  of  what  it  once  meant.  Milton  might  ap¬ 
propriate  a  classical  myth,  or  Goethe  a  mediieval  legeml,  to 
express  modern  concejitioiis ;  and  we  may  take  equal  lilxT- 
ties  with  the  jiicturesque  imagery  of  the  early  Christians. 
NVe  sh.ill  not  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  Gosjiels  are  true, 
in  the  .sense  in  which  a  newspaper  rejHirt  is  true,  but  merely 
that  they  have  an  artistic  truth  as  representing  a  noble 
phase  of  human  nature.  The  evidences  and  the  dogmas 
may  lie  finally  dismissed  to  the  UiiiIk)  of  Dryasdust. 

“  Whoever,”  says  Mr.  Pattison,  “  would  take  the  religious 
literature  of  the  jiresent  day  as  a  whole,  and  endeavor  to 
make  out  clearly  on  what  basis  revelation  is  su|i|iosed  by  it 
to  rest ;  whether  on  authority,  on  the  inward  light  or  reason, 
on  sclf-cvidcnciiig  Scripture,  or  on  the  coiiibination  of  the 
four,  or  Some  vd  them,  or  in  what  jiroporlions —  would  pro¬ 
bably  find  that  he  had  undertaken  a  jK*rplexing,  but  not 
altogether  profitless  inquiry.”  The  lour  bases  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  logically  discriminated;  but  it  seems  dotibtliil 
whether  the  enumeration  exhausts  all  jKissibilities.  None 
of  them,  at  least,  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  jiOrely  modern  con¬ 
ception,  that  of  a  religion  raisc*d  ou  a  purely  lesthetic  basis; 
accepted,  not  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  bcaulilul. 
Certain  old-fashioned  prejudices  may  opjiose  its  iidoption, 
and  yet  it  wouhl  seem  that  by  this  path  alone  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  truly  Catholic  religion,  so  ardently  desired  by 
so  many  difl'erent  sects.  A  dogma  is  only  olleiisive  when 
you  are  asked  to  believe  it;  but  we  may  be  all  mciiilKrs  of 
a  church  in  w  hich  a  dogma  is  no  more  essential  than  a  vest¬ 
ment,  and  is  simjily  an  arbitrary  sign  ot  certain  emotions. 
Indeed,  by  this  method  we  may  reach  a  Catholicism  wider 
than  has  ever  yet  dawned  ujkiu  the  imagination  of  man¬ 
kind.  Why  should  we  be  debarred  fioiii  any  legend,  whieh, 
as  Mr.  Tennyson  jiuts  it,  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind  lias 
carved  out  of  nature  for  itself ‘f  The  A  irgin  Mother  and 
the  sufhriiig  God  may  he  the  most  imjiressive  ot  tyjies; 
but  there  is  beauty  also  in  the  innumerable  'creeds  ot  the 
past,  as  in  the  old  Fagan  worship.  Why  should  not  the  goda 
come  back  from  the  exile  so  jiathetically  de.'icribed  by 
Ih’ineV  Tliey  cannot  ijuite  take  their  old  jilace,  and  must 
doubtless  condescend  more  or  less  to  jiut  on  the  livery  ot 
the  Galilean;  but  if  jinivided  with  jiiojicr  costumes  by  cul¬ 
tivated  artists,  and  ajijiroved  by  a  judKi..us  jiries'.hood,  they 
might  once  more  see  the  old  celebiations  revived,  and  the 
feasts  of  at  least  the  more  resjieetable  deities  celebrated 
with  an  imitation  of  the  old  fervor.  Christianity  was  rather 
too  h.ard  ujion  the  old  siijK-rstitions,  even  whilst  jiressing 
many  of  them  into  its  service.  \\  liy  «liould  religion  be 
dejirived  forever  of  the  element  which  the  Greek  sense  of 
Intauty  contributed  to  art  and  iioetry  V  Why  should  our 
devotions  be  attenuated  with  the  meagre  and  rejiulsive 
fiimis  due  to  the  mediaeval  imagination  V  Let  us  have  a 
judicious  eclecticism,  such  as  is  already  provided  in  art, 
where  classical  and  mediaival  revivalisms  ajijK*ar  to  subsist 
in  fHeiidly  rivalry,  llie  public  mind  is  aiieady  prejisred 
for  the  change.  The  jiojiular  commonplace  is,  that  all 
religions  come  to  the  same  thing,  though  dissevered  by  a 
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few  external  excrescences.  The  spirit  is  one,  though  its 
manifestations  are  many.  A  new  Eircnikon  may  be  pro- 
poiied  with  more  hope  of  acceptance,  when  theologists  have 
once  recognized  the  tnith  already  perceived  hy  the  multi¬ 
tude.  that  one  set  of  dogmas  is  pretty  much  as  good  as 
another. 

The  srreat  change  which  has  taken  place  in  apologetic 
literature  may  be  perhaps  expressed  thus.  It  is  no  longer 
armed  that  the  orthodo.x  solution  is  the  only  credible  solu- 
tioli,  hut  that  ir  is  a  credible  solution.  It  is  not  s.aid,  if  you 
examine  the  whole  history,  follow  science  to  its  leijitimate  . 
conclusions,  and  grapple  Imldly  with  metaphysical  difficul¬ 
ties.  you  will  find  yourself  inevitably  driven  to  accept  the 
orthdtlox  creed  ;  but  it  is  urged,  more  modestly  if  not  more 
conclusively,  that,  whatever  difficulties  m,ay  be  raised,  they 
are  not  so  great  as  to  make  belief  in  that  creed  imirossible. 
NoIhxIv  says  that  the  position  of  the  man  of  science  is 
nntcna'hle  if  yon  clnxjse  to  ai-cept  his  jMjint  of  view ;  but  it  , 
is  argued,  that  if  you  train  yourself  proj)erly,  and  look  at 
matters  judiciously,  you  may  still  work  yourself  up  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  other  ywsition.  The  argument  from  evidence  is 
supersede<l  by  the  argument  from  morality,  or  the  argument 
from  taste.  The  old  religion  is  so  beautiful  and  so  conven¬ 
ient.  that  it  is  a  pity  to  give  it  up,  until  it  is  untenable  to 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  Whether  you 
evade  the  conflict  between  science  and  theology,  by  saying 
that  the  ancient  dogmas  are  to  be  accepted  without  any 
refen-nce  to  reason,  or  to  l)e  accepted  In'cause  they  may  la? 
twisted  into  .any  meaning  whatever,  or  to  Ikj  accepted  sim¬ 
ply  because  you  can  get  up  a  sham  belief  in  them  if  you 
try  very  hard,  you  are  ecjually  a|)[)roximating  to  the  same 
principle  that  they  lailong  to  the  sphere  of  poetry,  instead 
of  history.  This  view  once  boldly  accepted,  controversies 
may  disappear  as  simply  inapplicable,  and  we  are  on  the 
road  to  the  eclectic  faith,  combining  all  tliat  is  lovely  in  the 
crcwls  of  all  persuasions. 

And  yet,  attractive  as  the  vision  may  be,  there  is  still  a 
difficulty  or  two  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  The  old 
PuriUn  leaven  is  working  still  in  various  forms,  in  s])ite  of 
the  ridicule  of  artistic  minils  and  the  contempt  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  A  religion  to  Ik*  of  any  value  must  retain  a  grasp 
upon  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  the  mass  arc  hopeless¬ 
ly  vulgar  and  prosaic.  The  ordinary  Briton  |>ersists  in 
thinking  that  the  words  “  I  Imlieve  ”  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  sense  in  a  creed  or  a  scientific  statement.  His 
appetite  wants  something  more  than  “  theosophic  moonshine.” 
Me  expects  that  messages  from  that  undiscovered  country', 
whence  no  traveller  returns,  should  be  as  authentic  as  those 
which  Columbus  brought  from  America.  He  wants  to  draw 
aside  the  mystery  by  which  our  little  lives  are  bounded,  and 
to  know  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  a  bevonil  and  a  hereafter. 
He  fancies  that  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  heaven  where  he  will  Ikj  eternally 
rewarded,  or  a  hell  wherj*  he  will  be  eternally  tortured. 
He  does  not  see  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether 
tho^  places  have  an  objective  existence,  or  are  merely  the 
projections  upon  the  external  world  of  certain  inward  emo¬ 
tions.  He  is  so  in(pdsitive  that  he  insists  uimn  knowing 
whether  the  wonl  of  God  is  to  be  applied  to  a  being  who  will 
intertere,  more  or  less,  with  his  life,  or  is  merely  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  circumlocution  for  the  unvarying  order  of  nature.  One 
fiction  may  do  as  well  as  another  in  poetry,  and  may  be  t,a- 
ken  up  or  laid  down  as  the  artist  pleases;  but  he  sup{>oses 
that  his  readiness  to  pick  pockets  or  cut  throats  will, 
more  or  less,  depend  upon  whether  he  believes  that  God  or 
humanity  is  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  that  priests  are  li¬ 
censed  manufacturers  of  myths,  or  ambassadors  revealing 
wpematural  secrets ;  that  the  approval  of  men  or  the  pros¬ 
it  of  future  rewanl  is  to  be  the  mainspring  of  his  conduct 
here.  He  imagines,  in  short,  that  though  certain  common- 
placci  are  common  to  all  systems  of  morality,  his  char- 
jeter  and^  the  general  tendency  of  his  actions  will  be,  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  the  view  of  his  position  on  earth 
pisced  before  him  by  his  instnictors.  Protestants,  and  Pa¬ 
pists,  and  Positivists,  all  condemn  murder  and  praise  benev- 
wence  in  general  terms ;  but  there  are,  or  so  he  fancies,  pro¬ 
found  differences  in  the  type  of  morality  which  results  from 


absorbing  the  influences  of  those  rival  systems.  Of  course, 
he  is  short-sighted  and  stupid.  The  differences  of  doctrine 
are  superficial,  and  will  die  away  of  themselves.  Tlie  one 
objectionable  thing  is  to  believe  any  thing  very  strongly ; 
that  is  bigoted,  and  makes  a  man  painfully  narrow-minded. 
Look  at  all  religions  from  the  serene  heights  of  philosophy, 
and  you  must  admit  that  all  are  beautiful  in  their  w.ay,  and 
m.ay  be  turned  to  .account  by  the  genuine  lilujral.  Dr.  New¬ 
man  expounds  a  very  beautiful  and  touching  creed,  so  does 
Comte,  and  possibly  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Let  us  agree  to 
differ.  Tliose  who  find  it  pleasant  to  their  imaginations,  may 
dwell  upon  St.  Paul’s  asi>irations  for  immortality  ;  and  others 
may  prefer,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  poet, — 

To  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  Gods  may  be, 

That  no  life  lives  forever, 

Tliat  dead  men  rise  up  never, 

That  even  the  wi-ariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  sate  to  sea. 

There  are  times  at  which  one  conception  is  most  aji- 
propriate,  and  times  .at  which  we  may  prefer  the  other. 
Why  go  on  struggling,  and  arguing,  and  forcing  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  share  our  opinions  ?  It  is  as  unphilosophical  as  to 
insist  ujKm  everyliody  prefering  Gothic  or  Greek  architec¬ 
ture,  instead  of  taking  the  modern  ground  of  judicious 
eclecticism,  and  loving  all  styles  of  art,  all  types  of  moral¬ 
ity,  and  all  systems  of  religion.  The  opjiosite  line  of  con¬ 
duct  is  worthy  only  of  the  petty  tradesman,  who  candes  c.alcu- 
lations  of  profit  anil  loss  to  an  inappropiate  sphere,  and  asks 
for  motives  as  tangible  as  pounds,  shillings  .and  pence,  when 
he  ouirht  to  be  content  with  lovely  poetical  n-asons. 

And  yet,  even  when  our  jirosaic  friends  are  thoroughly 
suppressed,  and  made  projierly  ashamed  of  themselves,  we 
are  not  ipiite  at  the  end  of  the  question.  Let  us  give  up 
the  question  of  fact,  and  admit  that  the  demand  for  truth  in 
a  creed  is  utterly  unreasonable,  so  far  as  its  influence  iqion 
our  lives  is  concerned.  Still  there  remains  an  msthetie  per¬ 
plexity.  Can  even  an  art  —  if  religion  is  to  be  definitely  an 
art  —  Ikj  noble  and  genuine  when  entirely  divorced  from 
reality  ?  That  desired  separation  between  the  two  lolies  of 
the  brain  is  not  so  easily  managed  as  might  l)e  wished.  A 
sort  of  chemical  reaction  is  set  up  in  spite  f>f  all  walls  of 
division.  You  cannot  cond)ine  the  mythology  which  is  the 
s[)ontane()us  growth  of  one  stage  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  with  the  scientific  knowledge  characteristic  of  another. 
Even  the  poetical  im.agination  rc(juires  some  stronger  suste¬ 
nance  than  can  be  derived  from  mere  arbitr.ary  fancies  or 
the  relies  of  exploded  traditions.  Tlie  gods  of  the  pagan 
pantheon  led  a  kind  of  posthumous  existence  in  j)oetry,  long 
after  they  had  died  out  of  the  living  faith  of  the  w  orld ; 
but  they  suffered  from  a  slow  but  inevitable  decay,  which 
m.ade  them  too  shadowy,  by  degrees,  even  for  poetical  use. 
Invocations  of  the  Muse  became  very  uninteresting  when 
the  Muse  had  become  what,  accortling  to  some  philosophers, 
the  Christian  duty  is  in  danger  of  Injcoming  —  a  mere  philo- 
sophic.al  formula.  Tlie  highest  poetry  must  alw.ays  express 
emotions  excited  by  the  deejiest  convictions  of  the  time.  A 
moilern  Dante,  if  such  a  person  existed,  could  no  longer  com¬ 
pose  a  Divine  Comedy,  when  placed  in  the  chilling  medium 
of  moilern  scepticism.  Desciirtes,  s.ays  Pascal,  used  to  do 
without  God,  but  was  obliged  to  retain  him  in  order  to  give 
a  fillip  to  start  the  machinery  of  the  universe.  A  God  of 
this  kind  —  a  mere  roi  /tiiric'arit,  a  constitutional  king,  se¬ 
cured  from  our  sight  by  resjionsible  ministers  in  the  shajm 
of  second  causes  —  will  hardly  stir  the  vehement  p.assions 
which  burst  spontaneously  into  verse.  The  psalms  sung  in 
his  honor  would  be  as  languid  as  the  feelings  he  inspires. 
A  God  who  is  not  allowed  even  to  make  a  ny  of  launch  a 
thunderbolt,  will  be  worshipped  in  strains  widely  dillerent 
from  those  which  celebrated  the  Ruler  who  clothed  the 
i  horse’s  neck  with  thunder,  and  whose  voice  shook  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Tlie  prevalent  conceptions  of  the  day  will  some¬ 
how  jx'rmeate  its  poetry  —  if  it  has  any  —  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  to  keep  them  out.  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
were  not  independent  phenomena,  brought  together  by  an 
accidental  coincidence.  They  were  rooted  in  the  same  soil. 
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and  the  impulse,  though  it  led  to  different  manifestations*  vcrds,  and  see  that  he  has  in  every  case  tlie  authority  of 

was  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  sources.  Addison  or  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  If  preaching  is  bad  at 

This,  of  course,  is  a  commonplace ;  but  we  have  a  device  the  present  day,  it  is  because  it  generally  resembles  anemr. 

in  nio<iern  times  for  evading  the  apparent  conclusion.  We  dance,  where  the  performer  is  afraid  of  coming  into  collisfoa 

are,  it  is  said,  pre-eminently  an  historical  age ;  our  spe-  at  every  step  with  one  of  the  Tliirty-nine  articles.  The 

cial  function  is  the  critical.  We  do  not  produce  original  growing  interest  in  past  ages,  and  the  warm  apprt'ciation 

thought,  but  live  upon  examining  and  dressing  up  the  ac-  of  what  was  good  in  them,  which  should  have  led  us  to  in- 

cumulated  inheritance  of  our  ancestors.  We  want  the  vesti^ate  the  principles  on  which  our  ancestors  acted,  has 

simplicity  and  the  freshness  which  was  necessary  to  pro-  too  often  led  us  to  a  servile  mimicry  of  their  results.  Ad¬ 
duce  new  forms  of  art  or  faith.  Indeed,  when  we  come  miring  the  imposing  aspect  of  a  great  spiritual  power 

across  regions  in  which  such  forms  still  linger,  we  are  apt  which  reposed  on  the  profoundest  convictions  of  mankind 

to  spoil  them  by  our  touch.  The  native  dress  of  India  dis-  and  provided  harmonious  expression  for  their  stron'^est 

appears  in  favor  of  Manchester  prints,  and  perhaps  native  emotions,  it  is  attempted  to  revive  that  happy  state  of 

reli'jions  maybe  superseded  in  time  by  et^ually  vulgar  forms  things  by  obeying  the  same  power  when  it  is  oppo.sed  to  all 

of  European  superstition.  The  remedv  is  to  be  found  in  our  deejiest  convictions,  and  when  it  is  imjiossibie  to  use  its 

that  judicious  spirit  of  revivalism  whicli  is  now  so  popular.  forms  without  unnaturally  cramping  our  understanilinws. 

We  must  learn  to  cherish  instead  of  destroying.  Since  What  was  once  sjxmtaneous  tends  to  become  a  inasipierade, 

Scott  revealed  to  us  the  surprising  fa<;t  that  medimval  where  the  actors  are  nervous  and  constrained  by  the  fear 
knights  and  ladies  were  real  human  beings,  instead  of  of  acting  out  character.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  corn- 
names  in  a  book,  and  succeeded  in  impressing  tliat  fact  monest  bit  of  advice  now  administered  to  the  French  people 

upon  the  worhi  at  large,  we  have  made  surprising  progress.  is  not  that  they  should  cultivate  that  virtue  of  veracity  of 

We  have  been  reviving  all  manner  of  things  once  supposed  which  their  late  exjierience  should  have  taught  them  the 

to  lie  hopelessly  dead.  We  have  succeeded  in  building  importance,  but  that  they  should  cling  to  any  fragments  of 

churc'hes  so  carefully  incxlelled  after  the  old  patterns,  that  belief  which  remain  amongst  them  ;  as  though  dogma  acted 

William  of  Wykeham  might  rise  from  the  dead  and  fancy  like  a  charm,  even  when  it  rested  not  upon  conviction,  but 

that  Ids  oUl  architects  were  at  work.  Nay,  we  have  revived  upon  a  i>crsuasiun  of  its  convenience, 

the  men  themselves.  We  have  clergymen  who  succeed  in  Much  contemjKirary  teaching  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
accomplishing  very  fairly  the  surjtrisir.g  feat  of  living  in  product  of  andable  sentimentalism  and  intellectual  indo- 

two  centuries  at  once ;  and  the  results  are  held  to  be  infi-  lence.  We  shrink  with  effeminate  dislike  from  all  that  U 

nitely  refreshing  and  commendable.  We  have  been  just  severe  and  melancholy  in  the  old  creeds.  Our  ears  am  too 

told.  fi>r  ex.miple,  that  our  new  courts  of  law  must  be  unim-  polite  to  be  shocked  by  the  mention  of  hell.  We  wrapour- 

peachable  because  there  is  not  a  window  or  a  tower  in  them  selves  in  a  complacent  optimism,  and  the  only  form  of  faith 

which  might  not  have  been  built  just  as  well  six  hundred  which  seems  to  have  no  chance  of  revival  is  that  which  en- 

years  ago.  Pads  can  affect  an  infantile  lisp,  and  tell  us  deavored  to  look  things  boldly  in  the  face,  and  refused  to 

legends  of  old  times  as  naturally  as  if  human  beings  at  the  evatle  the  more  awful  consequences  of  theology.  Religion 

present  dav  had  still  a  lively  interest  in  them.  We  have  is  to  be  an  opiate  instead  of  a  stimulant.  Christianitv  is  to 

undoubtedly  obtaine<l  some  very  pretty  results,  and  have  mean  nothing  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  its  ^listo^ 

a  Ijeautiful  new  set  of  toys,  which  we  may  persuade  oum  ical  basis  and  distinctive  dogmas  are  to  be  withdrawn  as 

selves  are  almost  capable  of  living  and  moving.  Tliere  is  much  as  possible  from  view.  We  are  told  in  substance, 

only  one  objwtion  to  our  complete  success.  Tlie  more  that  if  you  take  away  from  Christianity  all  the  peculiarities 

skilfully  we  imitate  obsolete  modes  of  art  or  religion,  the  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  religions,  there  will 

more  palpably  deail  they  iKtcomc.  One  of  our  modern  imi-  remain  a  very  amiable  system  of  morality;  an<l  this  is  put 

tations  of  an  ancient  church  resembles  its  original  as  mi-  forward  in  jHjrfectly  good  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 

nutely  as  the  Chinese  imitation  of  a  steam-engine,  the  only  accepting  it.  The  residuum  thus  left  is  explaineil  to  be 

fault  of  which  is  that  it  won’t  work.  ITie  old  building  was  identical  with  the  very  estimable  doctrine  disjterscMl  through 

the  natural  prtxluction  of  men  working  freely,  by  all  means  popular  novelists  and  the  leaders  of  the  Dm'///  Telegra/ik. 

in  their  p()Wer,  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings :  the  new  It  will  do  very  well  for  comfortable  middle-class  people, 

building  is  the  work  of  men  fettered  by  the  self-imposed  who  have  no  particular  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 

law  th.at  they  will  use  the  forms  invented  in  an  epoch  per-  worhi,  and  are  not  apt  to  perplex  themselves  with  siieeula- 

meated  by  difTerent  creeds,  aspirations,  and  emotions.  A  tive  difficulties.  The  learned  writer  who  has  converted  the 

genuine  revival  could  only  be  pixxluced  by  reproducing  all  Gospels  into  materials  for  a  very  pretty  French  rtimanceis 

the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  unaer  which  the  old  generally  stigmatize<l  as  an  infidel ;  but  his  method  is  sub¬ 
art  arose ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  a  spontaneous  res-  stantially  that  of  most  popular  preachers.  Let  us  all  be 

urrection.  Till  then  we  shall  only  see  what  we  see  now  —  very  amiable,  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  doubts  which 

spasmo<lic  attempts  to  be  pretty  and  picturesque,  with  in-  beset  thinkers,  and  the  evils  which  drive  men  to  revolution, 

finite  antiqu.arian  labor,  and  yet,  with  all  our  prtxlucts  and  we  may  manage  to  get  along  with  a  veiy  comlbrtaWi', 

markiMl  by  that  fecd)lenesa  of  constitution  characteristic  of  pictures<|ue,  and  old  establi.uhed  belief.  Such,  we  may 

any  natural  or  artificial  object  forcibly  transplanted  to  an  fancy,  was  the  attitude  of  mind  of  many  of  tlie  sjicctators 

unnatural  metlium.  of  the  Ammergau  play.  They  saw  no  irreverence  in  the 

In  art,  indeed,  there  is  room  for  such  methods.  There  play,  though,  {K-rhaps,  they  might  have  found  somethinj 

can  l)e  no  reason  why  the  poet  or  the  painter  should  not  irreverent  in  the  more  free-spoken  products  of  the  robust 

help  us  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  to  faith  of  older  times. 

contemydate  with  pleasure  the  picturesque  and  graceful  The  absence  of  profanity  is  indeed  less  a  proof  of  the 
fonns  from  which  all  vitality  has  departed.  Speaking  vitality  of  the  performance,  than  an  indication  that  it  lias 

frankly,  indeed,  art  of  this  kind,  whether  it  takes  the  shape  passed  into  the  academical  and  unreal  stage,  and  is  properly 

of  the  careful  historical  romance  or  of  the  pictorial  repre-  superintended  by  modern  professors  of  aesthetics.  It  would 

sentation,  is  apt  to  be  rather  oppressive.  At  best,  it  is  be  as  impossible  now  to  introduce  any  ribaldry  on  such  an 

fitted  chiefly  for  decorative  purpose's.  'The  emotions  to  occasion,  as  to  allow  Cato  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  a  full- 

which  it  appeals  are  those  with  which  we  enter  a  museum,  bottomed  wig.  We  have  become  extremely  exacting  as  to 

not  those  with  which  we  enter  a  church.  But  at  any  rate,  the  harmony  and  keeping,  and  terribly  afraid  of  anachio- 

an  art  which  has  liecome  entirely  parasitical  must  fall  into  nism.  That  is  just  because  the  whole  affair  is  to  us,  what- 

decay.  The  method  is  in  fact  inapplicable  to  the  loftier  ever  it  may  be  to  the  performers,  a  mere  artistic  perfor- 

forms  amongst  wliich,  one  would  suppose,  religion  must  be  mance,  and  is  entirely  divorced  from  any  reference  to  feet- 

reckoned.  The  passionate  and  deep  emotions,  to  which  A  modern  religicus  painting  is  very  certain  not  to  offend 

the  highest  art  is  owing,  must  burst  forth  in  spontaneous  against  the  accepted  canons  of  good  taste,  for  the  very  rea- 

anil  orisinal  expression.  A  great  orator  must  use  the  lai  -  son  that  it  appeals  to  no  stronger  sentiments.  Costumes 

guage  of  his  day ;  he  cannot  stop  to  pick  and  choose  his  have  become  more  perfect,  and  tne  proprieties  of  time  uiu 
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place  are  more  carefully  observed  in  projwrtion  as  the  old 
auiiuatin^  influence  has  been  withdrawn.  And  the  same 
profTCss  in  propriety  and  the  same  decay  in  intensity  is  vis¬ 
ible  in  our  other  religious  observances.  Nobody,  except 
some  vulgar  Dissenter,  dares  now  to  make  a  joke  in  a  ser¬ 
mon,  any  more  than  he  dares  to  start  a  new  heresy.  Tliose 
are  symptoms  of  a  period  of  superabundant  energy  and 
vitality ;  not  of  a  time  when  we  are  eminently  respectable, 
dull,  and  decorous.  And  yet  we  have  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  regarding  religions,  that  it  has 
pas.scd  into  a  kind  of  axiom,  that  our  creeds  cannot  be  beau¬ 
tiful  unless  tliey  are  in  some  degree  false.  We  have  seen  it 
lately  asserted,  that  the  modern  view  of  Christianity  is  that 
it  is  the  depository  of  the  profoundest  truths,  although  the 
history  is  au  entire  delusion.  Tliat  is  to  say,  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  tliat  you  must  tell  a  certain  number  of  lies  in  order 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  cpiantity  of  truth. 
Pua-  unmixed  truth  is  too  dazzling  for  the  vulgar  minil.  It 
must  be  judiciously  adulterated,  combined  with  a  judicious 
alloy  of  myths  and  legendary  legends,  in  order  to  impress 
the  popular  imagination.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  a 
more  complete  expression  of  utter  scepticism  ;  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  no  enduring  sujHjrsiructure  can  be  raised 
upon  so  unsafe  a  foundation.  One  may  indeed  manufacture 
a  dilettante  religion ;  something  which  to  professors  of  aes¬ 
thetics  will  appear  to  be  exceedingly  graceful  and  ])retty, 
but  which  will  fail  really  to  touch  the  hearts  and  conscien¬ 
ces  of  mankind.  Even  its  own  advocates  admit  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  kind  is  intended  as  a  mere  8toj)-gap ;  it  is 
intended  to  patch  up  a  difficulty,  and  to  make  a  secure  pav¬ 
ing  across  which  we  may  pass  to  revtdutionary  conclusions. 
But  surely-  it  is  better,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  look  our  per¬ 
plexities  in  the  face ;  to  give  up  this  feeble  attempt  at  vamp¬ 
ing  up  old  dogmas  to  look  as  gooil  as  new.  AVe  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  much  that  is  Ixmutiful  and  that  once  was 
j  excellent.  But  the  more  we  really  believe  that  religion  is 
founded  ujKin  enduring  instincts  which  will  find  an  exjires- 
cion  in  one  form  or  another,  the  less  anxious  we  should  be 
to  retain  the  old  formultc,  and  the  more  confident  that  by 
saving  what  we  think,  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  we 
shall  be  really  taking  the  shortest  road  to  discovering  the 
new  doctrines  which  will  satisfy  at  once  our  reason  and  our 
baiination.  The  reluctance  to  part  companj-  witli  beliefs 
which  have  been  so  valuable  in  their  day,  is  in  every  way 
amiable  and  respectable ;  but,  however  slow  we  may  be  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  it  is  in  fact  the  worst  comjiliment  we 
can  pay  them,  when  we  endeavor  to  make  the  mere  empty 
shams  do  the  work  of  realities,  and  try  to  play  at  lielieving, 
when  we  can  no  longer  believe  in  earnest.  Certainly  the  first 
results  of  an  endeavor  to  be  perfectly  sincere  may  fie  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  beautiful  fancies  with  which  we  cannot 
part  without  a  pang ;  but  the  plunge  must  lie  made,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  made,  the  more  quickly  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
really  satisfactory  result. 


THE  POLITICAL  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  ENG¬ 
LISH  AVOMEN. 

BY  ARTHUR  ARNOLD. 

Mindful  of  my  obligations  to  women  for  education  in 
early  years,  and  later  for  friendships  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  I  feel  unable  to  divest  myself  of  a  sense  of  shame 
in  advocating  their  political  enfranchisement.  I  task  my 
memory  in  vain  to  recall  a  time  when  it  did  not  seem  to  my 
humble  judgment  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution  as  defined  by  law,  the  rights  of 
citizenship  were  the  correlative  of  the  burdens  of  tlmt  condi- 
*wn.  Again  and  again  on  my  way  through  life  I  have  asked 
mvself  the  questions  —  AATiat  is  the  justification  of  law? 

ny  am  I  bound  by  the  clearest  and  most  cogent  promptings 
m  eelf-respect  to  obey  and  to  accept  the  authority  of  law  ? 
%  answer  to  these  self-interrogatories  may  possibly  have 
wn  erroneous,  but  at  least  it  has  never  varied.  I  have  felt 
that  the  authority  of  law  found  its  supreme  and  all-suflScient 


utiRty  in  making  the  weak  to  be  as  the  strong.  AAHien  we 
speak  of  lawless  men  or  lawless  communities,  wc  indicate 
some  who  are  oppressing  those  who  have  less  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired  advantages  than  they  possess;  they  are  communities 
who  know  no  law  but  that  of  might  in  their  dealing  with 
other  peoples ;  they  are  races  who,  valuing  laws  for  them¬ 
selves,  treat  some  inferior  race  with  lawless  cruelty ;  they 
are  brigands,  who,  hardy  and  well-armed,  descend  upon  the 
defenceless  traveller,  or  upon  the  timorous  villagers.  AA’hen- 
ever  or  wherever  a  law  can  be  found  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  society,  which  places  a  portion  of  the  fully  respon¬ 
sible  members  of  that  society  under  disabilities,  denying  tiieir 
equality  before  the  law,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  statute  is  imp«*r- 
fect,  and  will  in  time  give  place  to  a  more  righteous  edict.  AA'e 
know  that  in  this  country  there  are  nearly  a  million  more  of 
the  weaker  than  of  the  stronger  sex ;  we  are  aware  that  no  dis¬ 
tinction  is  known  in  those  obligations  which  are  not  regard¬ 
ed  as  privileges.  A  woman  is  equally  liable  to  jiunishinent 
with  a  man.  It  is  not  Miss  Florence  Nightingale’s  footman, 
but  herself,  upon  whom  the  tax-gatherer  makes  his  demand. 
The  office  of  poor-law  guardian  has  been  much  and  very  un¬ 
wisely  degraded ;  the  woman  householder  may  vote  for  him. 
Town  councils  and  local  boards  are  not  held  in  very  high 
estimation ;  the  questions  u|)on  which  such  elections  turn 
are  not  of  very  apparent  importance ;  tliey  are  rarely  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  higher  mental  faculties.  AA'omeu  may  vote  at 
the  election  of  such  local  officers,  and,  of  course,  when  tlie 
Education  Act  was  p.asscd  it  was  obligatory  to  conceile  that 
franchise.  It  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  muintaiu  that 
Women  should  vote  in  elections  to  a  body  intnisteil  to  some 
extent  with  the  administration  of  justice,  with  the  regulation 
of  footpaths,  roadways,  drains,  gas-lamps,  and  policemen, 
and  yet  should  have  been  the  only  rate-payers  disqualified 
from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  education  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  The  ])olitical  franchise  is  still  withheld.  Of  the  vast 
jHipulation  of  this  country,  of  which  women  conijiose  more 
than  one-half,  women,  who  but  for  the  disability  of  se.x  are 
in  a  position  to  claim  the  right  of  voting,  are  in  projKir- 
tion  to  electors  as  one  to  seven ;  and  before  passing  to  the 
grounds  on  which  this  denial  is  supjiorted,  I  propose  to  refer 
to  the  alleged  justification  of  this  exclusion. 

In  this  (juestion  of  women’s  suffrage  I  do  not  admit  the 
existence  of  opjionents.  Tliere  are  those  who  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  retard  that  amendment  of  law  which  in  this 
world  of  ours  is  always  going  on  with  the  one  aim  I  have 
already  laid  down  as  the  sole  justification  of  its  authority 
—  the  equalization  of  strength  before  the  law.  In  this  prog¬ 
ress  there  may  be  stumbles  and  faltering,  turnings  to  this 
side  and  that;  but  there  will  be  no  rest,  and  every  year 
will  see  us  further  on  the  road  to  the  goal  which,  the  more 
successfully  we  labor  to  approach  it,  ajipcars  ever  the  more 
distant.  As  striving  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly,  we  get  fuller  and  fairer  views  of  our  duty 
towards  God  and  our  neighbor  of  either  sex,  so  liefore  us 
the  horizon  of  thought  and  the  perception  of  right  becomes 
more  expanded  in  the  clearer  atmosphere,  and  our  notion  of 
tlie  fulfilment  of  duty,  which  as  we  toiled  with  faces  to  the 
ground  in  the  heavy  air  of  lower  life  was  narrow  and  sel¬ 
fish,  becomes  ever  more  wide  and  more  comjirehensive,  as 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  roll  away,  till  at  last 
the  dull,  and  at  first  sight  unvaried,  plain  has  endeil  in  a 
splendid  but  not  precipitous  height,  whose  summit  towers 
far  above  mortal  gaze.  I  recognize  no  opponents,  only  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  path  of  progress  to  that  condition  of  society 
in  which  every  created  being  shall  exercise  his  or  her 
faculties  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  to  the  utmost 
advantage  of  others.  I  recognize  no  opponents  of  women’s 
suffrage,  because  in  the  light  of  the  past  they  as  well  as  I 
can  read  and  appreciate  the  resistless  march  of  freedom. 
AVitliin  the  last  few  years  1  have  had,  as  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  unusual  opportunities  of  marking  the  progress 
which  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  Bedouins  of  Asia 
and  Africa  live  much  as  they  did  in  Biblical  times,  and  in 
their  rude  tents  I  have  often  seen  women  in  a  condition 
lower  by  far,  I  think,  than  even  in  savage  life,  because 
among  savage  people  there  is  not  the  comparative  splendor 
of  the  man  and  of  his  horse  to  darken  the  shadow  upon  the 
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woman’s  life.  Later,  in  the  home  of  a  Moroccan  chief,  I 
heanl  the  chatter  of  his  Circassian  wives.  Passing  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  I  have  watched  there  the  life  of  Eastern  women 
in  its  fullest  development  of  civilization.  And  here  I  must 
accuse  the  painters  of  all  times  of  a  great  wrong.  I  do  not 
^)eak  now  of  that  grievous  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  true 
Christianity  which  they,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  realities 
of  Eastern  life,  have  perpetrated  in  so  grossly  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Christ.  How  much  nearer  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  would  have  been  to-day  to  that  glorious  exam¬ 
ple  if  painters  had  sketched  him  as  he  was,  who  shall  say  ? 
liut,  blind  to  reality  and  truth,  they  have  taught,  in  their 
l)iclure8  of  Eastern  women,  that  grace  is  compatible  with 
sloth ;  that  suppleness  of  body  comes  w  ithout  training  or 
exercise ;  that  refined  beauty  can  be  the  partner  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  indolence ;  in  shoi^  that  every  pc-rfection  of  form 
and  face  is  consistent  with  an  e.xistence  and  a  diet  of  which 
the  sure  results  are  obesity  and  inanity.  Let  us  have  done 
with  all  such  falsehood.  Let  us  believe  that  figs  will  sooner 
grow  of  thistles  than  the  graces  of  life  of  sensual  and  sordid 
hours.  Another  traitor  is  Mr.  Phillip.  Vainly  have  I 
looked  through  Spain  for  the  originals  of  his  charming  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Spanish  women  are  the  least  educated,  and 
certainly  the  plainest,  in  western  Jlurope.  I  do  not  care 
to  argue  the  (juestion  of  women’s  possible  fitness  for  the 
franchise,  when  I  recall  to  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  mathematicians  —  Mrs.  Somerville. 
In  every  sphere  of  life  in  which  women  have  been  allowed 
full  scope  and  encouragement  they  have  l)een  admirably 
successful.  For  literary  brilliance,  )iow  many  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  the  ec^uals  of  (leorge  Eliot  V  Ami  where  is  the 
Frenchman  to  be  compared  with  George  Sand,  “whose 
style,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  “  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  like  a 
symphony  of  Haydn  or  Mozart  ’’  ?  Hie  temple  of  histrionic 
fame  has  been  fairly  0{)en  to  women,  and  the  queens  of  song 
have  received  in  this  country  larger  remuneration  for  their 
labor  than  has  ever  been  given  by  way  of  j)ayment  to  any 
man  in  the  State. 

The  object  that  I  set  before  myself  is  not  so  much  to 
argue  that  women,  who  are  only  d'is<]ualified  by  rea.son  of 
sex,  ought  to  have  the  political  suffrage  ;  for  that  I  regard 
as  a  self^vident  proposition.  I  rather  projmse  to  remove 
by  solution  the  hindrances  which  retard  the  attainment  of 
this  right.  I  propose  to  show  those  who  obstruct  this  mea.s- 
ure  that  their  policy  is  not  merely  vain,  but  wasteful ;  and 
I  have  thus  glanced  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  women  throughout  the  world  with  a  double 
intention.  I  wished  to  show  that  the  progress  of  women 
towards  a  fuller  indeiK'ndence  is  desirable  as  well  as  inevi¬ 
table.  And  when  I  near  it  said  of  any  women  that  they  do 
not  desire  this  advance  ;  that  they  would  rather  “  rest  and 
be  thankful ;  ’’  that  the  path  to  which  others  invite  them  is 
unwomanly  and  “mannish” — of  course  I  am  not  surprised. 
For  myself,  I  rather  lose  patience  with  such  arguments.  As 
it’  it  were  possible  to  stand  still.  As  if  these  are  not  the 
invariable  objections  of  women  all  up  the  gamut  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  I  have  struck  a  few  notes.  In  1867  I  spent  a 
week  in  a  mud-built  town  ujton  an  oasis  in  the  Great  Des¬ 
ert,  where  every  householder  walked  with  the  huge  key  of 
bis  house  —  and  of  his  wives  —  slung  on  his  girdle.  I  am 
(juite  certain  that  those  women  had  no  desire  for  the  prome¬ 
nade.  I  have  heard  a  Turkish  lady  of  rank  scold  her  hus¬ 
band  because  he  admitted  a  strange  man  to  her  presence 
Inifore  she  had  adjusted  her  face-veil.  'Tis  — 

Custom  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

Tliat  women  are  unfit  for  the  franchise,  and  that  all 
women  do  not  demand  the  franchise,  are  arguments  which 
we  may  now  set  aside.  But  still  1  hear  that  which  the 
Member  of  Edinburgh  University  has  so  happily  summed 
up  as  “  the  old  ‘  rib  ’  theory  ’’  ringing  in  my  ears.  The 
objector  to  my  line  of  argument  says,  “  True  it  is  that  the 
|)rogress  of  women  towa^s  fuller  responsibility  and  fuller 
e.xercise  of  mentid  and  moral  fac-ulties  is  inevitable,  but 
your  chain  of  instances  only  shows  her  condition  relative 
to  that  of  the  man,  and  always  in  subordination  to  the  first- 
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born  of  creation.  The  English  woman  is  up  to  my  level  as 
the  Bedouin  wife  to  the  standard  of  her  husband.  You 
assert  something  more,  and  that  which  is  unnatural  and 
wholly  different  from  the  phases  of  this  equal  progress.”  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  such  a  line  of  objection.  But  I  insist 
upon  this  ;  that  the  measure  of  that  fuller  hajipiness  which 
this  Englishman  thinks  he  has  in  his  married  hte,  the  supe¬ 
rior  joy  which  he  has  in  the  society  of  his  wife  as  conqiared 
with  the  Bedouin,  who  never  regards  women  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  companions  of  men,  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
tlie  degree  of  indeiiendence  which  the  woman  has  gained 
from  the  progress  of  that  authority  of  law  which,  as  I  have 
said,  justifies  its  claims  upon  our  allegiance  only  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  equalize  the  subjection  of  all  to  its  behests. 

It  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  sweetest  part  of  our 
lives  is  lost  to  tlie  men  of  Stamboul,  who  do  their  courtship 
by  hired  voice,  or  to  the  men  of  Spain,  who  pass  so  much 
of  it  throu'jh  a  second-hand.  Let  men  reflect;  which 
women  are  the  more  attractive  —  the  submissive,  or  those 
who  claim  their  respect  as  of  right?  So  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  jiossessed  of  ladies’  confi¬ 
dence,  1  should  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  latter  have 
ten  admirers  for  one  attracted  by  the  woman  of  slavish  dis¬ 
position.  Why  in  so  many  cases  is  there  that  painful  con¬ 
trast  between  courtship  and  marriage  —  a  contrast  never  to 
be  observed  in  the  long  continuance  of  the  closest  and 
most  affectionate  friendships  ?  I  say  that  this  decline  of 
happiness  is  at  least  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  further 
decline  from  ec[uality  of  condition.  It  is  with  me  a  firm 
conviction  that  true  love  can  only  co-exist  with  sincere 
respect,  and  that  n-spect  will  be  very  apt  to  fail  when  it  is 
required  of  one  who  is  independent,  for  another  in  a  de¬ 
pendent  condition.  Remember,  I  would  say,  tli.at  m.arriaj'e 
IS  a  deliberate  act,  not  of  purchase  and  sale  of  hunuan 
rights,  but  of  partnership ;  and  just  as  I  believe  that  an 
Englishman  would  find  no  happiness  in  the  society  of  an 
Arab  wife,  so  I  argue  that  the  nearer  her  state  of  legal  and 
political  independence  approaches  to  his  own,  the  greater 
will  be  his  happiness  and  his  enjoyment  of  her  society.  I 
know  I  am  at  present  occupying  low  ground  ;  1  might  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  saying  that  this  enfrancliisement  is  a  right, 
and  therefore  should  be  granted ;  but  I  will  not  liir  that 
rc:as(>n  forbear  from  showing  men  that  their  interest  and 
happiness  are  involved  in  this  progress.  I  will  not  even 
use  an  argument  so  far  removed  fnim  selfishness  as  to  sjieak 
of  children,  though  it  must  be  clear,  I  think,  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  is  at  present  greatly  hampered  hy  the 
illila'rality  of  thought  which  is  so  often  instilled  at  the 
mother’s  knee,  and  which  leads  to  so  much  jiainful  reaction 
in  after  life.  I  say,  then,  that  if  men  will  strive  to  place 
women  in  a  position  of  e([uality  Ix-fore  the  law  with  tnem- 
selves,  and  to  promote  an  eilucation  for  women  eciually 
fitting,  they  will  be  in  less  danger  of  finding  marriage  a 
disillusion  ;  they  will  be  happier  and  nobler,  and  higher,  as 
those  are  highest  who  most  reverence  their  conscience,  who 
do  to  others  as  they  would  others  should  do  to  them,  liut 
more  than  this.  Many  men  nowadays  groan  Ixmeath  the 
burden  which  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  their  wives 
brings  ujKin  them.  To  the  same  cause,  let  me  s;ty,  in 
parenthesis,  is  owing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy  in  Constantinople.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
hiw  of  the"  l’roj)het  allows  four  wives,  when  the  hills  of 
French  milliners  and  of  the  vendors  of  ankles  de  Park 
permit  but  one.  The  allusion  is  not  intleed  irrelevant;  for 
just  as  the  irres|)onsible  extravagance  of  the  women  of 
Stamboul  is  helping  to  work  out  a  great  moral  improvement 
in  their  condition,  so  I  believe  the  frivolity  and  extrav^ 
gance  of  many  women  among  us  —  the  natural  but  evil 
fruits  of  an  idle  and  aimless  life  —  will  turn  men’s  mimlsto 
the  necessity  for  giving  women  more  serious  occui).ations. 
I  have  had  some  opportunities  for  observing  household  life 
in  every  rank  of  society  in  England,  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  adherents  of  this  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
political  disabilities  of  women,  would  furnish  a  larger  pr^ 
portion  of  good  housekeepers  than  any  evjual  class  of 
women  which  could  be  named.  Whatever  is  unequal  in 
the  condition  of  women  relative  to  men,  is  favorable  to 
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household  extravagance.  Notoriously,  the  women  who 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
are  tlie  most  frugal  and  the  most  successful  in  their  house- 
keepin:;.  The  objector  to  my  argument  says  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  women  is  a  menace  to  his  jxjsition  as  head  of  the 
family.  I  say  that  God  only  knows  who  is  the  “  head  ”  of 
a  family.  Tlie  true  headship  of  a  family  can  only  be  ile- 
termined  and  is  only  settled  in  the  same  way  in  which 
leadership  is  adjusted  among  men.  Whether  the  wife  be  a 
tvrant  or  a  slave,  the  hardshi|)s  of  cither  position  will  be 
niodifieil  bv  conceding  her  etjuality  before  the  law.  It  is 
urged  on  the  other  side  that  women  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  politics;  as  if  in  this  London — where  out  of  seven 
times  Uie  number  of  male  voters,  not  one  in  a  thousand  de¬ 
votes  a  single  hour  in  the  year  to  his  electoral  duties  —  not 
merely  the  whole  of  the  female  voters,  but  every  woman 
besides,  would  give  themselves  up  to  political  discussion. 
Finally,  driven  to  his  intrenchments,  my  objector  says  that 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  be  contrary  to 
women’s  natural  position,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  in  a  vague  and  mysterious  way,  that  the  Creator 
specially  formed  women  with  reference  to  their  perpetual 
exclusion  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections ;  and  he 
presumes  to  think  that  what  God  has  made,  he  or  I  can 
assist  in  unmaking;  for  he  savs  that  the  concession  of  the 
suffrage  will  unxex  women.  i)oes  he  suppose,  then,  that 
women  are  sexed  by  these  disabilities  —  these  unjust  laws  — 
which  are  continually  breaking  from  their  limbs  like  rotton 
thongs  ?  Hy  the  grace  of  God,  let  us  get  to  a  more  whole¬ 
some  doctrine  than  this.  I  would  rather  argue  that  because 
the  sex  and  dis|)osition  of  men  and  wotiieu  are  providen¬ 
tially  ordained,  we  should  not  dare  to  put  upon  them  unequal 
laws;  that  we  might  Ihj  quite  sure  that  under  a  re'ijime  of 
etjual  laws  they  could  not  be  unsexed ;  that  the  divine 
teacliing  strictly  enjoined  us  to  this  end.  I  find  the  truth 
of  Christianity  nowhere  more  convincing  of  its  everlasting 
character  than  in  its  ignorance  of  sex.  Mahometanism  is 
gross  and  hateful,  and  falling  before  the  pure  light  of 
Christ’s  doctrine,  because  Islam  is  advancing  beyond  its 
morality  —  Itecatise  it  is  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  sex. 
“  \Miat  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asumlcr.” 
He  has  given  to  woman  intelligence  and  judgment,  love  of 
justice  and  of  liberty,  as  to  man ;  the  human  laws  which 
are  supposed  natural  to  her  position,  have,  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  rent  asunder  these  qualities  from  their  prop¬ 
er  concord. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  man’s  objections ;  I  wish  now  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  woman’s  reasons  for  this  demand. 
Lately  I  heard  a  man — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  father 
of  children,  the  husband  of  a  good,  virtuous,  and  intelligent 
wife  —  say,  in  objecting  to  women’s  suffrage  :  “  Why  should 
this  talk  be  made  about  women  ?  They  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.”  I  replied  to  him :  “  Put  yourself  in  her 
place.”  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  of  his  wife,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  long  ac(]uaintance.  I 
said;  “She  loves  your  children  with  an  affection  that  we 
men  can  hardlv  estimate;  from  early  training  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  principle,  the  strongest  sentiment  of  her  mind,  next 
to  affection  for  yourself  and  your  children,  is  towards  the 
Protestant  religion.  Yet  it  will  not  Ite  illegal  for  you  to 
leave  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  your  Irish  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  cook  the  education  and  care  of  your  children,  without 
any  regard  for  her  agony  of  heart  and  mind.  If  her  uncle 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  and  his  fortune  should  fall  to  her, 
you  may  bequeath  every  shilling  of  it  to  purposes  the  most 
abhoirent  to  her  conscience ;  she  may  not  attempt  to  earn 
her  livelihood  without  your  permission ;  if  you  strike  her, 
and  she  flies  to  my  house  for  shelter,  you  can  force  her 
home  again  and  atjain ;  if  you  starve  her,  she  has  no  direct 
claim  at  law  against  yourself,  and  even  the  Poor  Law  may 
refuse  her  dying  appeal  for  help.  A  few  years  ago,  and 
but  for  agitation  of  the  same  sort  as  that  you  now  comdemn, 
her  condition  before  the  law  would  have  been  greatly  more 
debased.  If  you  wished  to  disgrace  her  name,  you  could 
bring  an  action  for  alleged  damages  sustained  by  her  dis¬ 
honor;  no  evidence  of  vice  or  profligacy  on  your  part  would 
then  have  given  her  claim  to  be  divorced ;  while,  on  the 


other  hand,  you  could  immediately  have  obtained  a  divorce 
upon  proof  of  her  infidelity.  'Then,  her  brains  and  fingers 
would  have  been  yours;  if  she  earned  money,  she  could 
not  own  it;  you  could  take  from  her  any  fruit  of  her  labor.” 
Women  were,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and  the 
Married  Womens  Property  Acts,  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
worse  position  than  any  Cuban  slave,  for  the  latter  can 
sometimes  purchase  his  freedom.  Said  I  to  my  friend: 
“  If  you  care  nothing  for  your  political  privileges ;  if  you 
care  nothing  for  your  parental  privileges ;  if  you  do  not 
value  the  advantages  which,  because  you  are  a  man,  and 
for  no  other  nor  better  reason,  you  have  enjoyed  through 
lil'e,  in  the  way  of  public  school  or  university  career,  and  in 
all  the  power  to  choose  for  yourself  both  a  career  in  life 
and  the  woman  you  loved  to  be  your  wife — you  are  a  pol¬ 
troon  ;  and  if  you  cannot  promise  that  those  unjust  laws 
which  I  have  indicated  as  yet  existing  with  regard  to  wo¬ 
men  shall  so  far  as  your  power  extends  be  at  once  set  aside, 
then  you  are  liound,  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  suspicion  of 
roguery,  to  allow  and  to  assist  the  women  to  help  them¬ 
selves.”  If  I  have  expressetl  any  contempt  lor  those  who 
retard  the  passing  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill,  it  is 
owing  to  the  recollection  of  their  frequent  defeat.  The  Di¬ 
vorce  Law  ma^' not  yet  be  perfect,  but  when  it  was  shocking 
and  shameful  in  its  injustice  tliere  were  scores  of  lords  and 
gentlemen  to  assert  its  excellence.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
enunciated  a  granil  doctrine,  to  which,  however,  he  now 
seems  rather  weak-kneed  in  his  allegiance.  lie  said : 
“  Wlien  the  gospel  came  into  the  world,  woman  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  an  ecjuality  with  her  stronger  companion.”  Well 
mi'jrht  the  lion.  Mrs.  Norton  write  bitterly  of  this  speech : 
“  Tlie  only  text  on  the  subject  acknowledged  by  Parliament 
is  the  Old  Testament  text,  “  .\hd  he  shall  rule  over  her.” 
we  keep  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  not  of  the  redemption.’  ’ 

Can  women  trust  their  inten-st  to  others?  It  would 
seem  not.  Were  it  not  for  agitation  such  as  that  which 
has  now  comiielletl  attention,  every  employment  but  the 
most  menial  would  be  closed  to  women.  'Flie  proper  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls  is  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  boys,  see¬ 
ing  that  to  women  the  education  of  all  is  conimi(ted,  at 
least  during  tender  years;  but  all  the  public  enilowmenta 
have  been  made  or  wrested  to  the  boys.  Surely  no  one 
who  has  given  fair  attention  to  the  subject  would  pretend 
to  say  that  the  interests  of  women  receive  even  decent  re¬ 
gard  in  the  Legislature;  and  who  can  measure  the  disre- 
sjiect  which  their  disability  entails  ?  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
was  a  person  often  referred  to  as  one  who  had  some  claims 
to  the  franchise.  I  think  her  present  disability  is  even 
more  marked.  She  is  a  baroness ;  she  has  provided  bishops 
with  endowments ;  she  has  made  regal  gifts,  not  to  London 
only,  but  to  other  towns ;  yet  she  is  far  more  removed  now, 
in  her  exaltation,  from  the  political  privileges  of  men  of 
the  caste  into  the  borders  of  which  she  has  consented  to 
step,  than  when  she  adorned  the  simple,  ti  e  tally  English, 
and  respectable  title  of  “  Miss.”  All  her  vir.ues,  all  her 
wealth,  and  no  further  accession  of  rank  can  (pialify  her 
for  the  privilege  which  would  come  of  right  to  any  one  of 
her  peers,  were  he  ever  so  incapable,  drunken,  or  profligate. 
See  now  the  unjust  principle  has  ruled  even  in  the  highest 
places  1  The  same  gifted  lady  who  has  written  of  Queen 
v’ictoria  as  “  the  only  woman  in  England  who  canno’  suffer 
wrong,”  has  placed  on  record  in  this  burning  sentence  the 
different  measure  which  has  been  meted  out  to  sinful  kings 
and  erring  queens.  “  We  trace,”  she  says,  “  the  inconti¬ 
nence  of  the  former  by  successive  creations  in  the  peerage ; 
the  faults  of  the  latter  by  records  of  imprisonment  and 
death  on  the  scaffold.” 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  women  should  patiently  endure 
these  legal  wrongs,  nor  rest  contented  when  good  men  — 
better  than  the  laws  they  do  not  lift  their  finger  to  alter  — 
say  :  “  Yes ;  it  is  bad  that  a  woman  can  have  no  property  in 
her  child  except  it  be  illegitimate,  but  then,  you  know,  no¬ 
body  leaves  them  to  the  law.”  We  know  that  the  truth  is 
otherwise ;  cases  are  often  published  which  show  that  women 
are  left  to  the  cruel  ot)eration  of  unjust  laws.  But  indeed 
men  might  just  as  well  takecreditibr  the  faetthat  they  do  not 
fall  under  the  law  against  murder.  The  cardinal  fault  of 
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many  laws  relating  to  women  is  that  they  operate  precisely 
in  contradiction  of  the  principle  which  we  have  said 
justifies  the  authority  of  law  —  tney  oppress  the  weak  for 
the  benefit  of  the  strong.  Do  j’ou  want  more  proof?  Look, 
then,  at  the  shocking  law  relative  to  seduction,  the  punish¬ 
ment  fur  which  is  usually  awarded  in  an  action  bv  one  man 
against  another,  to  determine  the  charge  whicn  he  shall 
make  for  “  loss  of  services,”  as  the  cruel  wrong  is  called. 
How  many  a  poor  unhappy,  fallen  mother,  whose  child  is 
her  own  —  and  her  shame  —  is  at  this  moment  half-starving 
upon  the  pittance  which  the  law  demands  from  the  father, 
who  m.ay  be,  and  is  often  under  such  circumstances,  living  lux¬ 
uriously  1  It  would  be  maucaui  ton  for  them  to  complain,  but  I 
confess  that  any  one  in  the  society  of  high-born  dames  may 
well  be  penetrated  with  sympathy  for  their  peculiar  wrongs. 
In  the  middle  class,  that  which  people  have  is  generally 
their  own ;  but,  although  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who 
is  any  thing  more  than  the  life-tenant  of  his  estate,  that  is 
a  position  of  dignity  compared  with  the  lot  of  a  dress-loving 
duchess  or  countess,  whose  jewels  —  like  a  livery  to  which 
she  is  no  longer  entitled  —  will  be  stripped  from  her  at  her 
husband’s  death.  It  is  a  wonder  tlie  dowagers  have  never 

Jet  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  stand  upright  when  their 
uggernaut.  Primogeniture,  passes  by. 

Women  have,  then,  abundant  rea.son  to  demand  the  suf¬ 
frage  ;  while,  until  much  is  altered  by  their  own  exertions 
in  their  favor,  they  have  little  means  or  allurements  to  quali¬ 
fy  themselves  for  the  best  use  of  enfranchisement.  It  is  to  me 
amazing  how,  without  any  of  the  baits  and  stimulants  which 
cheer  men  on  in  their  mental  labor,  women  do  in  so  great 
numbers  display  a  love  for  higher  education.  Many  of 
thesi*  ladies  study,  without  hope  of  appreciation  or  external 
reward,  a  self-sacrifice  which  no  man  makes,  and  the  extent  of 
which  no  man  can  fully  conceive.  In  fact,  whether  we  re- 

f;ard  women  as  weak  or  strong,  their  claim  to  the  suf- 
rage  is  valid.  If  they  are  weak,  they  need  representation, 
for  the  history  of  every  country  and  the  existing  state  of  our 
law  prove  that  only  those  who  are  directly  represented  get 
their  rights ;  if  tliey  are  strong,  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
Wislate  with  one  arm.  “  Let  male  indignation,”  writes  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  “  be  appeased  by  the  thought  that  for  one 
‘strong-minded  woman  ’ — one  woman  strong-hearted  enough 
to  bear  ridicule,  and  intelligent  enough  to  argue  —  a  hundred 
at  least  are  sitting,  feebly  weeping,  by  lone  firesides,  or  writing 
quires  of  letters  to  brothers  and  friends,  to  ‘  see  them  right¬ 
ed,’  without  the  smallest  inkling  of  comjirehension  of  any 
law  whatever  except  that  law  of  necessity  which  compels 
them  to  sufler  1  ” 

Lastly,  I  assert  th.at  the  political  enfranchisement  of  wo¬ 
men  should  be  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
—  for  the  advantage  of  both  sexes.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  question  in  America.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  its  acceptance  is  retarded  in  this  country  to 
some  extent  by  the  riow  progress  which  it  makes  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  Timid  people  think  that  if  the  go-ahead 
Republic  of  the  West  halts  in  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women,  how  much  more  should  a  kingdom  of  ancient 
lines  and  institutions,  grown  old  under  a  one-sexed  suffrage, 
consider  its  w.ivs.  It  is  remarked,  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
movement  in  Lngland,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  no  leading  statesman  has  adopted  the  cause.  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  question  has  a  very  different  as¬ 
pect  in  a  country  governed  by  universal  suffrage,  and  a 
country  like  our  own,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  the  ap¬ 
panage  of  residential  qualification.  In  the  United  States 
the  question  is  one  of  doubling  the  electoral  body ;  here  it 
is  a  question  of  adding  one-seventh  to  the  electing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  people.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  concession  may  be  safely,  should  be  quickly,  made. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  tlie  community  that  we 
should  retain  disabilities  in  the  statute-book  which  dis¬ 
courage  one-half  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  their  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties,  and  that  half  acknowledged  to  be  the 
more  liberally  endowed  with  some  of  the  most  valuable 
qualifications.  Mr.  Mill  asserts  that  “  with  equality  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  of  general  faculties,  a  woman  usually  sees 
much  more  than  a  man  of  what  is  immediately  before  her.” 
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He  candidly  admits  the  tendency  of  women  “  to  build  over- 
hasty  generalizations ;  ”  but  “  the  corrective  to  this  detect 
is  access  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  A  woman’s 
mistakes  are  those  of  a  clever,  self-educated  man,  who  often 
sees  what  men  trained  in  routine  do  not  see,  but  falls  into 
errors  for  want  of  knowing  things  which  have  lonsr  been 
known.”  Is  it  no  great  loss,  no  crime,  to  relegate  to  frivol- 
ity  and  fashion,  to  the  unproductive  consumption  of  the 
world’s  wealth,  such  abilities  as  these  ?  Does  not  our  legis¬ 
lation  show  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  with  ever-increasinw 
force,  the  waste  and  injury  which  the  community  sustains 
for  want  of  female  co-operation  ?  Not  only  is  this  country 
distinguished  above  all  the  great  powers  of  Eurojie  for  the 
harsh  injustice  of  its  laws  in  their  relation  to  the  rights  of 
women,  as  touching  their  persons,  their  children,  their 
property,  and  their  homes,  but  it  is  the  one  in  which  the 
bulk  of  tlie  people  have  the  least  comfort,  together  with  the 
largest  ability  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  poor  of  other  countries,  the  English  people 
know  nothing  of  economy  in  their  homes.  We  are  famed 
for  a  high  rate  of  inlant  mortality.  Paupers  swarm  in  the 
streets  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world ;  now  and  then  they 
die  of  starvation ;  the  Poor  Law  is  always  breaking  down 
and  being  set  up  again  by  a  sham  process  termed  official 
inquiry ;  the  Alarriage  Law  is  in  confusion ;  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Law  is  in  a  muddle;  we  are  going  to 
legislate  on  the  drink  question  without  the  assistance  of 
those  who  suffer  most  in  IxMly  and  soul  from  the  English 

Clague  of  drunkenness ;  the  Church  and  Education  are 
oth  questions  of  the  hour.  All  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters  essentially  important  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men, 
will  soon  be  submitteu  to  the  ordeal  of  a  general  election. 
I  believe  it  will  be  weU  for  the  country  if  women  have  a 
voice  in  the  national  verdict.  I  am  not  one  of  tliose — as 
I  think  somewhat  impious  —  persons  who  are  ready,  as  they 
term  it,  to  trace  the  juirpose  of  God  in  every  affair ;  but  I 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  religion  of 
tliose  men  who,  believing  that  women  are  of  ecjual  value  in 
the  sight  of  Clod,  are  yet  resolved  to  take  for  themselves 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  leave  subjection  for  the 
other  half  of  the  community.  Such  stand  self-condemned 
by  the  remorseless  law  of  progress,  which  teaches  loud  and 
louder  to  every  succeeding  generation  that  man  grows 
higher  and  nearer  to  God  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  from 
violence,  and  learns  to  love  justice.  The  pre-eminence  of 
mere  physical  strength  in  man  has  passed  away.  The  age 
of  warriors  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  generals,  when,  as 
Macaulay  says,  “  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwinden  under  all 
the  standards  of  western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  bo<ly 
were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  wW  urged  forward  the  fiery 
onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered 
the  slow  retreat  of  England.”  Brute  force  among  men  has 
ceased  to  reign.  Men  are  now  asked  to  make  yet  another 
advance  —  to  be  victorious  over  themselves.  And  though, 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  profess  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  Providence,  yet  I  wilt  contend  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  implies  the  elevation  of  woman 
to  an  equality  with  her  stronger  companion,  and  my  reason 
forbids  ine  to  doubt  that  in  every  duty  of  life  in  which  co¬ 
operation  is  possible,  the  work  of  the  world  will  be  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  women. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

There  is  one  picture  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister, 
which,  though  rudely  painted,  has  a  significant  and  almost 
affecting  interest.  ^e  two  old-fashioned  figures  are 
grouped  together :  Lamb  seated,  his  sister  standing,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Both  heads  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  for  the  figures,  and  those  who  did 
not  know  for  whom  the  picture  was  intended  could  hardly 
resist  smiling  at  the  grotesque  frilled  cap  and  curls  —  the 
housekeeperdike  attitude  of  the  female  figure.  But  to  an? 
one  familiar  with  the  story  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
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these  primitive  portraits  will  have  an  almost  painful  inte> 
est ;  and  in  these  two  faces,  now  composed  to  the  conven- 
tionid  earnestness  of  the  sitter,  will  find  an  inexpressible 
jweetness  and  goodness,  combined  with  a  sense  of  ])atience, 
of  strained,  lonj'-cnduring  suffering ;  of  quiet  simplicity, 
which  imparts  dignity  to  the  mob-cap  and  mean  shawl,  to  the 
Hi-cut  coat  and  spare  small-clothes.  Tliis  union  of  quaintness, 
simplicity,  misery,  and  affection,  made  up,  indeea,  the  sum 
of  meir  lives  —  the  old  fashion  of  the  garments  standing  for 
an  antiijue  wit  and  “  New-Testament  plainness  ”  that  has 
not  been,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  surpassed :  the  union 
of  brother  and  sister,  one  that  for  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
is  equally  unrivalled ;  while  the  sorrow  is  of  a  shape  that 
would  have  furnished  Miirlow  with  the  most  awful  and  hid¬ 
eous  of  domestic  tragedies.  A  mother  slaughtered  in  a 
paroxym  of  madness,  a  father’s  life  attempted,  —  the  insanity 
recurring,  imj)ending,  with  a  fearful  regularity,  —  and  one 
fine-strung,  sensitive  nature  taking  the  whole  burden  on  it¬ 
self. —  fijjhting  a  desperate  battle  for  ho{)e,  subsistence,  and 
lite  itself,  —  with  the  one  end  of  soothing  with  the  kindliest 
deception,  warding  off  the  fatal  recurrence  with  incessant 
toil;  laboring,  earning,  cultivating  reading  and  wit,  to  that 
one  holy  end  ;  yet  all  the  time  having  to  do  battle  with  the 
private  weaknesses  of  his  own  highly-strung  and  imperfect¬ 
ly  balanced  mint!.  This  struggle,  carried  on  gallantly,  and 
well-nigh  successfully,  to  the  end,  furnishes  a  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  tragedy  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  hciird  of.  Such 
gone  almost  deserves  the  title  of  “hero;”  and  when  it  is 
told  that  he  was  the  truest  of  IHentls,  the  most  entertaining 
acquaintance,  the  wittiest  and  fancifullest  of  writers,  tlie 
mate  and  equal  of  great  intellects,  the  airiest  and  gayest  of 
lette!^writers,  and  yet  all  tliis  while  had  a  domestic  sword 
of  Damocles  hung  over  his  head  at  home  ;  when,  moreover, 
his  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  all  the  leading  writers 
and  wits  of  his  time,  the  picture  becomes  one  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  uniejue  interest.  Tragic  horror  and  the  most  agree¬ 
able  comedy  were  never  so  mysteriously  compounded,  and 
the  mixture  has  the  strangest  interest,  and  even  fascination, 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  as  the  study  of  a  noble  character, 
not  without  weaknesses,  that  the  life  of  Charles  Lamb  will 
be  found  of  extraordiniiry  interest.  But  there  is  yet  anoth¬ 
er  view.  In  every  one’s  life,  even  in  that  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  natures,  there  is  a  series  of  impressions,  belonging  to 
infancy,  childhootl,  manhootl ;  to  school-daj’s,  love,  books, 
which  to  many  are  almost  impalpable,  and  to  men  may  seem 
trivial,  but  which,  when  recovered  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
becomes  poetical.  They  are  then  recognized  as  common 
propertv,  and  according  as  the  art  with  which  they  are  pre- 
aented  is  more  exquisite,  are  more  precious,  they  form  part 
of  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.  Lamb  is  thus  a 
signal  benefactor,  and  in  giving  us  his  own  impressions,  has 
but  given  us  back  part  of  our  own,  or  something  nearly  akin 
to  our  own.  A  life  of  Lamb  that  would  fully  bring  out  all 
these  elements  —  the  tragic,  the  comic  side,  and  their  more 
generally  human  element^^ —  would  not  trench  upon  what 
has  been  done  by  Sir  Thomas  N.  Talfourd  long  ago,  and 
more  recently  by  Barry  Cornwall.  All  that  has  been  done 
haa  been  a  little  too  shadowy.  Both  were  personal  friends, 
and  for  many  reasons  wrote  under  restraint.  The  former, 
indeed,  confesses  that  he  did  little  more  than  present  the 
letters  of  Lamb,  united  by  a  thread  of  comment,  though  this 
is  far  too  modest  a  description  of  what  is  almost  a  classical 
hook.  But  the  effect  left,  after  reading  the  “  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters,”  and  “  Final  Memorials,”  which  goes  back  over  the 
same  ground,  is  naturally  confusing.  Mr.  Proctor’s  book  is 
very  short,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  an  essay,  but  has  the 
merit  of  being  an  account  by  one  who  was  a  dear  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Lamb’s.  But  the  truth  is,  Lamb  will  be 
found  to  be  his  own  best  biographer. 

The  pleasant  wardens  of  the  Temple,  whose  quiet  and  sol¬ 
itude  owed  half  their  charm  to  the  sudden  and  piquant 
change  from  the  din  and  population  of  Fleet  Street,  have  of- 
^  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  contemplative  essayists. 
The  old-fashioned  courts,  straggling  passages,  cheerful, 
“liberal-looking”  squares,  ancient  halls,  bright  grass,  and 
gay  flowers,  even  now  affect  the  stranger  with  a  curious  sur¬ 
prise  and  satisfaction  which  no  other  town  sight  can  afford 


him.  “  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  Metrop¬ 
olis.”  But  the  old,  almost  monastic  air  of  retreat  has  passed 
away.  Stiff,  massive  buildings  rise  awkwardly  in  confined 
spaces.  “  Many  a  heavy  load  on  the  earth  ”  —  the  grass  has 
given  place  to  gravel.  Tliere  is  an  open  publicity.  The 
sapient  “  trouble  tombs  ”  and  restorers  have  been  at  work. 
Above  all,  the  quiet  retirement  of  the  terrace  overhanging 
the  river,  where  the  lawyers  could  walk  of  a  summer’s  even¬ 
ing, —  the  Thames  being  then  to  the  gardens  as  a  private 
stream, —  has  gone  forever,  the  great  public  thoroughfare 
on  the  embankment  interposing  below.  Swept  thus,  north 
and  south,  by  two  great  roads,  its  old,  dreamy  privacy  is  a 
thing  of  the  past;  and  Lamb’s  description  of  the  Temple  in 
his  time  has  an  additional  value,  in  marking  the  prodigious 
transformation  always  going  on  in  Loudon. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  and  p.assed  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  in  the  Temple.  Ilis  eivrliest  recollections  were  of 
this  quiet  sanctuary,  the  tranquil  solitude,  the  gray  old 
buildings,  and  the  awful  benchers  —  the  dignitaries  of  the 
place  taking  their  promenade  on  the  terrace  by  the  river  — 
“their  air  and  dress  asserted  the  parade.”  lie  recalled 
Coventry,  the  stjuare-faced,  massive  bencher,  whose  tread 
was  eleiihantine,  and  growl  the  terror  of  children  ;  Daines 
Barrington,  who  wished  the  gardener  to  poison  the  spar¬ 
rows;  the  meagre  Twopenny,  and  AVharry,  with  the  singu¬ 
lar  gait,  of  three  steps  and  a  jump  regularly  succeeding; 
ilingay,  with  the  iron  hook  for  a  hand ;  and  Baron  Maseres, 
who  still  wore  the  costume  of  George  the  Second’s  day. 
Tlie  little  Elia  gazed  wistfully  at  these  great  beings,  who, 
their  hands  behind  them,  solemnly  patrolled  their  terrace. 

Among  them,  however,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  who  for  him 
had  most  interest,  as  being  his  father’s  patron.  'Fhese  fig¬ 
ures  suit  excellently  with  the  old-fashioned  background. 
Salt  was  a  grave,  gentle  lieing,  of  absent  habits,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  little  law,  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  lie  was  a  stately  and  lienevolent  man,  with  a  fine 
face  and  person,  which  had  inspired  a  hopeless  attachment 
in  the  bosom  of  a  constant  spinster.  It  does  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Clirist’s  Ilospibil  boy  that  his  patron 
made  one  of  the  scanty  mourners  that  attended  the  wretched 
obsequies  of  Sterne.  But  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  bis  char¬ 
acter;  and  his  absent  remark  at  the  window  when  cautioned 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Blandy’s  execution,  would  deserve  a 
place  in  “  'Jtristram  Shandy.” 

To  the  service  of  this  bencher  was  attached  Lamb’s 
father,  originally  a  law  clerk  or  “  scrivener,”  but  from  attach¬ 
ment  and  service  becoming  Mr.  Salt’s  “clerk,  good  servant, 
his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  flapper,  his  guide,  his  stoj>-watcb, 
auditor,  treasurer.”  AV’hen  a  case  for  advice  and  opinion 
was  sent  in,  the  bencher  handed  it  over  to  his  man,  with 
some  instructions,  who,  by  “  the  light  of  natural  under¬ 
standing,  would  despatch  it  out  of  hand.”  Such  light, 
however  abundant,  would  not  be  of  much  profit  without 
some  technical  knowledge  at  least,  and  though  the  office  of 
articled  clerk  might  not  have  been  then  so  lormally  consti¬ 
tuted  as  now,  a  mere  “  valet,”  as  John  Lamb  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  have  been,  could  hardly  have  been  comjietent  to 
give  such  substantial  aid  to  a  counsel  in  good  practice.  The 
description  of  this  useful  assistant  shows  gifts  and  training 
not  usually  found  in  a  mere  bwly-servant.  He  had  come  up 
a  mere  lad  from  Lincolnshire,  and  later  would  tell  his  son 
of  the  weary  tramping  across  the  fens,  where  one  mile  was 
as  good  as  four  elsewhere ;  where  the  nearest  village  was 
seven  miles  away,  and  the  church  was  sometimes  visited  on 
a  fine,  dry  Sunday,  “just  to  see  how  goodness  thrived,”  as 
the  worshipper  would  say  in  a  quaint  phrase  worthy  of  Ids 
son.  He  would  tell  how  his  mother  had  wept  at  parting 
with  him  —  tears  which  were  changed  into  those  of  joy  and 
pride  when,  after  a  few  years,  he  presented  himself  in  his 
smart  new  livery,  having  gone  down  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
This  son  dwells  tbndly  on  his  virtues  and  accomplishments. 
“  He  was  a  man,”  he  says,  “  of  an  incorruptible  and  losing 
honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  anil  would  strike  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  considered  inequalities 
in  calculating  the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  once 
wrested  a  swonl  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man  of  quality  that 
had  drawn  upon  him,  and  pummelled  him  severely  with  the 
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hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to  a  female, 
an  occasion  up)n  which  no  odds  against  him  would  have 
prevented  the  interference  of  Lovell.  lie  would  staml  the 
next  day  barc'-headed  to  the  same  person,  inoflestly  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  interference,  for  Lovell  never  forgot  where  some¬ 
thing  better  was  not  concerned.  Lovell  was  the  liveliest 
little  fellow  bresithing;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  G.irrick’s, 
whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  (I  have  a  portrait 
of  him,  which  confirms  it)  ;  possessed  a  fine  turn  for 
humorous  poetry  —  next  to  Swift  and  Prior ;  moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration  by  tlie  dint 
of  natural  genius  merely ;  turned  cribbage-lH»ards  and  such 
small  cabinet  toys  to  perfection ;  took  a  hand  at  quadrille 
or  bowls  with  ecjual  facility ;  made  punch  better  than  any 
man  of  his  degree  in  England  ;  had  the  merriest  quips  and 
conceits ;  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of  rogueries  and 
inventions  as  you  could  desirx^.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
angle,  moreover,  and  just  such  a  free,  hearty,  honest  com¬ 
panion  as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go  a 
fishing  with.”  Tliere  is  nothing  more  delicate  or  more 
graphic  than  this  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  Tlie  conception 
of  airy  vivacity  is  helped  by  the  intrtsluction  of  Garrick, 
the  likeness  to  whom  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing  given  in  Mr.  Proctor’s  volume.  The  fine  turn  for  hu¬ 
morous  poetry,  wliich  filial  admiration  plaeed  “  next  to 
Swift  and  Prior,”  is  represented  by  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  poems,  publishcHl  by  reipiest  of  friends,  and  by  desire  of 
a  benefit  society,  and  which  contained  verses,  like  IXxls- 
ley’s  “  Muse  in  Livery,”  descrijitive  of  what  he  had  ob¬ 
served  in  his  profession. 

He  was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  field.  She  was  the  daughter  of  “  a 
liruton  who  liad  married  a  Field,”  and  came  from  near 
Ware,  in  Hertfordsliire.  She  was  in  the  family  of  the 
AVards,  at  their  old  seat  Blakesware,  and  lived  and  died 
there  as  liousckeeper. 

Mrs.  Lamb  was  considered  to  resemble  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  So,  with  parents  resembling  such 
great  artists,  the  son  might  fairly  exjiect  to  inherit  a  strong 
dramatic  taste.  Both  were  gay  and  fond  of  amusement. 
Tliey  were  established  in  Crown-olfice  Row,  a  heavy  row 
of  buildings  in  the  Inner  Temple,  facing  the  river,  which 
has  since  been  rebuilt,  where  Mr.  Salt,  the  bencher,  also 
lived.  'I’here  his  tliree  children  were  born.  John,  the 
eldest,  in  1763;  Mary,  two  years  later;  and  Charles,  the 
youngest  and  most  celebrate  1,  on  Feb.  10,  1775. 

He  was  a  sensitive  child  with  a  delicate  tempt'r,  which 
seems  to  have  been  misunderstooil  or  neglected  by  his  gay 
).arents.  Tlie  eldest  wiis  the  mother’s  favorite.  “  Tliey 
oved  pleasun*,  and  jiartics,  and  visiting  ;  but  as  they  found 
the  tenor  of  my  mind  to  be  quite  opposite,  they  gave  them- 
sedves  little  trouble  about  me,  but  on  such  occasions  left  me 
to  my  choice,  which  was  much  ofteiier  to  stay  at  home,  and 
indulge  myself  in  my  solitude,  than  join  in  their  ramliling 
visits.”  The  picture  indeed  of  what  was  to  be  this  lonely 
childhood,  and  its  results  on  the  literary  character  of  the 
man  —  future  Elia  —  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the  re¬ 
cently  published  life  of  Charles  Dickens,  out  of  the  very 
wretchedness  of  whose  childhooil  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  the  whole  wealth  and  coloring  of  his  special  jiower 
and  humor.  It  is  not  that  the  mere  vivid  description  and 
recollection  of  childish  events  make  a  substantial  part  of 
their  writing,  but  that  the  unnaturally  acute  observation  of 
men  and  tilings  during  those  early  days  of  desertion  en¬ 
forced  a  concentration  of  ideas  and  an  early  vigor.  The 
child’s  view  is  purer,  is  umlisturbed  by  the  luvckueyed  as¬ 
sociations  of  tlie  world ;  anil  when  its  mind,  as  was  the  case 
with  Dickens  and  Lamb,  is  isolated,  driven  in  on  itself  by 
neglect,  tliese  impressions  are  burnt  in  as  it  were,  grow  up 
as  the  child  grows  up,  and  color  all  its  maturest  years. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Dickens,  has  been  shown  in  the 
recently-published  account  of  his  life,  where  it  became  un¬ 
expectedly  disclosed  to  the  world  that  the  almost  tragic  solh 
tuae  and  misery  of  his  childish  years,  became  not  only  the 
foundation  of  his  style,  but  tlie  treasury  on  which  he  drew 
for  his  ch  aracters  and  description.  The  early  recollections 
of  both  writers,  when  put  side  by  side,  have  the  strongest 


similarity  —  the  same  airy,  dainty  touch,  the  same  rever¬ 
ence  and  earnestness  of  treatment  which  elevates  what 
might  seem  trivial  into  dignity.  Nor  can  the  likeness  be 
considered  the  result  of  an  unconscious  imitation  by  the 
latter  writer:  it  was  the  cruel  probation  that  made  the 
early  years  of  both  the  most  important,  and  left  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  rest  of  their  lives  that  never  wore  out.  lie  him¬ 
self,  indeed,  later,  shadowed  forth  this  theory,  showing  that 
he  was  conscious  of  this  mysterious  force  —  of  this  old 
power :  ”  In  the  heart  of  childhood  there  w  ill  forever 
spring  up  a  well  of  Innocent,  of  wholesome  superstition; 

the  seeds  of  exaggeration  will  lie  busy  there,  and  vital, _ 

from  even'-day  fonns  educing  the  unknown  and  uncommon. 
AAliile  childhood  and  while  dreams,  reducing  childhood, 
shall  'oe  left,  imagination  shall  not  have  sjircad  her  hoi? 
wings  totally  to  fly  the  earth.” 

Tlie  young  lad  was  not,  however,  wholly  deserted.  He 
found  a  friend  and  comforter  in  an  old  aunt,  a  pensionary 
of  the  family  —  an  anticpie,  quaint  figure,  herself  apart 
not  being  a  favorite  of  the  family,  or  thinking  herself  a  little 
neglected  —  she  clung  to  the  little  child,  saying,  with  some 
ungraciousness  towards  her  hosts,  it  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  she  loved.  She  was  “  dear  and  good,  one  whom 

single  bU-ssedness  had  soured  to  the  world . She  was 

from  morning  till  night  poring  over  good  liooks  and  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  Her  favorite  volumes  were  ‘Thomas  k 
Kempis,’  in  Stanhope’s  translation,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
prayer-liook,  with  the  mntims  and  cmnplinef  regularly  set 
down  —  tenns  which  I  was  at  that  time  too  young  to  un¬ 
derstand.  She  jKTsisted  in  reading  them,  though  admon¬ 
ished  daily  concerning  their  papistical  tendency,  and  went 
to  church  every  s,abbath.  as  a  gooil  Protestant  should  do. 
These  wen*  the  only  Ixaiks  she  studied  ;  though  T  think  at 
one  perio<l  of  her  life,  she  told  me  she  had  read,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  ‘Memoirs of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Noble¬ 
man,’  .  .  .  ,  AVith  some  little  asjK'rities  in  her  constitution, 
she  was  a  steadfast,  frientlly  being,  and  a  fine  old  Christian.’' 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  a  shivwd  mind; 
extraoialinary  at  a  repartee  —  one  of  a  few  occasions  of  her 
breaking  silence,  else  she  did  not  mmdi  value  wit.  She 
was  his  father’s  sister,  and  ten  years  older  than  he.  Her 
affection  for  the  Imy  was  constant  —  displayed  when  he 
was  a  wretched  little  sufferer  to  small-j)ox,  at  only  five 
years  old.  when  at  school,  and  later,  under  a  teiTible  trial. 
But  she  unconsciously  ministere<l  to  a  dise.ased  and  morbid 
affection  of  his  nature ;  and  when  actual  derangement  of 
mind  came  long  afte-r,  it  is  easy  to  Udl  when  the  first  seeds 
of  it  were  sown. 

Close  to  their  rooms  was  a  closet,  in  which  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Salt’s  books,  and  the  c.areless  jiarents  allowed 
Charles  and  his  sister  to  8iH*nd  their  time  there,  turning 
over  great  volumes  they  could  not  read,  ami  gazing  at 
mysterious  pictures  in  ohl  folios.  Tlie  results  ot  this  pas¬ 
time  furnish  an  almost  awful  picture  of  childish  terrors,  and 
show  that  tliere  must  have  been  in  both  brother  and  sister 
some  tendency  to  weakness  of  miml.  “  Here,”  he  says  in 
the  character  of  “  Maria  Howe,”  “  when  my  parents  have 
been  from  home,  I  have  stayed  for  hours  together,  till  the 
loneliness,  which  pleased  me  so  at  first,  h;us  at  length  be¬ 
come  quite  frightful,  and  I  have  rushed  out  of  tlie  closet 
into  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  house,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  lap  of  some  one  of  the  female  servants,  or  of  iiiy  aunt, 
who  would  say,  seeing  me  look  pale,  that  I  had  been 
frightening  myself  with  some  of  those  nasty  boohe  so  she 
used  to  call  my  favorite  volumes,  which  I  would  not  have 
arted  with  —  no,  not  with  one  of  the  least  of  them  —  it  I 
ad  hail  the  choice  to  be  made  a  fine  prince,  and  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  world.  But  my  aunt  was  no  reader.  She  used  to 
excuse  herself,  and  say  that  reading  hurt  her  eyes.  1  have 
been  naughty  enough  to  think  that  this  was  only  an  excuse : 
for  I  found  that  my  aunt’s  weak  eyes  did  not  prevent  her 
from  poring  ten  hours  a  day  upon  her  prayef'hook,  or  her 
favorite  ‘  Thomas  h  Kemiiis.’  But  tliis  was  always  her 
excuse  for  not  reading  any  of  the  books  I  reconiniemled. 
'Tlie  attention  and  fondness  which  she  showed  to  me,  con¬ 
scious  as  I  was  that  I  was  almost  the  only  Iwing  she  telt 
any  thing  like  fondness  to,  made  me  love  her,  as  it 
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nitural :  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  fear  I  almost 
loved  her  better  than  both  my  parents  put  toj'ether.  But 
there  Wiis  an  oddness,  a  silence,  about  my  aunt,  which  was 
never  interrupted  but  by  her  occasional  expressions  of  love 
to  me,  that  made  me  stand  in  fear  of  her.  An  odd  look 
from  under  her  spectacles  would  sometimes  scare  me  away, 
when  1  had  been  peerin^f  up  in  her  face  to  make  her  kiss 
me.  Tlien  she  had  a  way  of  muttering;  to  herself,  which, 
thouf'h  it  was  good  words,  and  reli'^ious  words,  that  she 
was  mumbling,  somehow  I  did  not  like.  My  weak  spirits, 
nnd  the  fears  I  was  subject  to,  always  made  me  afraid  of 
nnv  personal  singularity  or  oddness  in  any  one.  But  I 
nnist  return  to  my  studies,  and  tell  von  what  books  I  found 
in  the  closet,  and  what  reading  I  chiefly  admired.  There 
was  a  great  ‘  Book  of  Martyrs,’  in  which  I  usecl  to  reail,  or 
rather  I  used  to  spelt  out  meanings ;  for  I  was  too  ignorant 
to  make  out  many  words :  but  there  it  was  written  all  about 
those  good  men  who  chose  to  be  burned  alive,  rather  than 
forsake  their  religion  and  become  naughty  Papists.  Some 
words  I  could  make  out,  some  I  could  not ;  but  I  made  out 
enough  to  fill  my  little  head  with  vanity ;  and  I  used  to 
think  I  was  so  courageous  I  could  be  burned  too ;  and  I 
would  put  my  hands  upon  the  flames  which  were  pictured 
in  the  pretty  pictures  which  the  book  hiul,  and  feel  them. 
Then  there  was  a  book  not  so  big,  but  it  had  pictures  in  it. 
It  was  called  ‘  Culpepiier’s  Herbal.’  It  was  full  of  pictures 
of  plants  and  herbs ;  but  I  did  not  much  care  lor  that. 
There  was  Salmon’s  ‘Modern  History,’  out  of  which  I 
picked  a  goo<l  deal.  It  had  pictures  of  Chinese  gods,  and 
the  gre.at  hooded  serpent,  which  ran  strangely  in  my 
fruicy.  Tliere  were  some  law  books,  too;  but  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  fritrhtened  me  from  re.ading  them.  But,  alwve  all,  what 
1  relished  was  ‘  St.ackhouse’s  History  of  the  Bible,’  where 
there  was  the  picture  of  the  ark,  and  all  the  beasts  getting 
into  it.  This  delighteil  me,  because  it  puzzled  me:  and 
many  an  aching  head  have  I  got  with  poring  into  it,  and 
contriving  ho*v  it  might  be  built,  with  such  and  such  rooms, 
to  hold  all  the  world,  if  there  should  be  another  flood ;  an(l 
aometiines  settling  what  pretty  beasts  should  be  s.aved,  and 
what  should  not :  for  1  would  have  no  ugly  or  deformed 
beasts  in  my  pretty  ark.  Besides  the  picture  of  the  ark, 
and  many  others  which  I  have  forgot,  Stackhouse  containetl 
one  picture,  which  made  more  impression  u])on  my  ehildi^h 
nnderstanding  than  all  the  rest ;  it  was  the  picture  of  the 
ni*ing-up  of  Samuel,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Witch-of- 
Endor  picture.  I  was  always  very  fond  of  picking  up 
stories  about  witches.  There  was  a  book  called  ‘  (llanvil 
on  Witches,’  which  used  to  lie  about  in  this  closet ;  it  was 
thombed  about,  and  showed  it  had  been  much  reatl  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  'nUs  was  my  treasure.  Here  I  used  to  pick  out 
the  strangest  stories. 

“  These  stories  of  witches  so  terrified  me,  that  my  sleeps 
were  broken  ;  an<l,  in  my  dreams,  I  alwavs  had  a  fancy  of 
a  witch  being  in  the  room  with  me.  1  was  let  grow  up 
wild,  like  an  ill  weed;  and  thrived  accordingly.  One 
night,  that  I  had  been  terrified  in  my  sleep  with  my  imagi- 
nation.s,  I  got  out  of  bed,  and  crept  softly  to  the  adjoining 
room.  My  room  was  next  to  where  my  aunt  usually  sat 
when  she  was  alone.  Into  her  room  I  crept  for  relief  from 
my  fears.  The  old  lady  was  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  she 
was  sitting  with  her  eyes  half  open,  half  closed ;  her 
spectacles  tottering  upon  her  nose  ;  her  head  ncnlding  over 
her  prayer-book ;  her  lips  mumbling  the  words  as  she  read 
them,  or  half  read  them,  in  her  dozing  posture ;  her  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance,  her  old-fashioned  dress,  resembling  what 
I  had  seen  in  that  fatal  picture  in  Stackhouse.  All  this, 
with  the  dead  time  of  nmht,  as  it  seemed  to  me  (for  I  hatl 
gone  through  my  first  sleep),  joined  to  produce  a  wicked 
fancy  in  me,  that  the  form  which  I  behehl  was  not  my  aunt, 
hat  wme  witch.  Her  mumbling  of  her  pr^'ers  confirme(l 
me  in  this  shocking  idea.  I  had  read  in  Gi^lanvil  of  those 
tocked  creatures  reading  their  prayers  backwards ;  and  I 
thought  that  tliis  was  the  operation  which  her  lips  were  at  this 
^e  employed  about.  Instead  of  flying  to  her  friendly  lap 
for  that  protection  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  when 
I  have  been  weak  and  timid,  I  shrunk  back,  terrified  and 
Mwildered,  to  my  bed,  where  I  lay,  in  broken  sleeps  and 


miserable  fancies,  till  the  morning  which  I  had  so  much 
reason  to  wish  for  came.  My  fancies  a  little  wore  away 
with  the  light ;  but  an  impression  was  fixetl,  which  could 
not  for  a  long  time  be  done  away.  In  the  daytime,  when 
my  father  and  mother  were  about  the  house,  when  I  saw 
them  familiarly  speak  to  my  aunt,  my  fears  all  vanished ; 
and  when  the  good  creature  had  taken  me  upon  her  knees, 
and  shown  me  any  kindness  more  than  ordinary,  at  such 
times  I  have  melted  into  tears,  and  longed  to  tell  her  what 
naughty,  foolish  fancies  I  h.ad  had  of  her.  But  when  night 
returned,  that  figure  which  1  had  seen  recurred,  —  the 
{Kjsture,  the  haltkdosed  eyes,  the  mumbling  and  muttering 
which  I  had  heard.  A  confusion  was  in  my  he.ad,  who  it 
was  I  had  seen  th.at  night :  it  was  my  aunt,  and  it  was  not 
my  aunt :  it  was  that  good  creature  who  loved  me  above 
all  the  world,  engaged  at  her  good  task  of  devotions  — 
perhaps  praying  for  stime  good  to  me.  Again  it  was  a 
witch,  a  creature  hateful  to  God  and  man,  reatling  back¬ 
wards  the  gO(Ml  pr.ayers ;  who  would  |)erhaps  destroy  me.” 

Tliis  is  a  terrible  picture,  and  highly  dramatic ;  but  in 
Elia  he  is  even  more  distinct :  “  The  night-time,  solitude, 
and  the  dark,  were  my  hell.  The  sufferings  I  endured 
in  this  nature  would  justify  the  expression.  I  never  laid 
my  he.ad  on  my  pillow,  I  sup|K>se,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  my  life  .  .  .  without  .an  assurance 
which  realized  its  own  prophecy  of  seeing  some  frightful 
spectre.  Be  old  Stackhouse,  then,  acc^uitted  in  part,  if  I 
say,  that  to  his  picture  of  the  witch  raising  up  Samuel  (oh 
that  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle  1)  I  owe  —  not  my 
midnight  terrors,  the  hell  of  my  infancy,  but  the  shajie  and 
manner  of  this  visit.ation.  It  was  he  who  also  dressed  up 
."or  me  a  hag  that  nightly  sat  iiixm  my  pillow  —  a  sure  beil- 
fellow  when  my  aunt  or  maid  was  far  from  me.  All  day 
long,  while  the  Ixiok  was  permitted  me,  I  dreamed,  waking, 
over  this  delineation ;  and  at  night  (if  I  may  use  so  bold 
an  expression),  awoke  into  slee|)  and  found  the  vision  true. 

I  durst  not,  even  in  the  daylight,  once  enter  the  chamber 
where  I  slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the  window, 
aversely  from  the  bed  where  my  witch-ridilen  pillow  was. 
Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender 
babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  Tlie  feeling  about 
fora  friendhj  arm — the  hoping  fora  familiar  voice,  when 
j  they  wake  screaming,  and  find  none  to  soo'he  them  —  what 
I  a  terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves.”  In  this  essay 
he  deals  gaily  with  Stackhouse,  and  descrilies  in  his  happiest 
vein,  how,  “  turning  over  tlie  picture  of  an  ark  with  too 
much  haste,  I  unhappily  made  a  breach  in  its  ingenious 
fabric,  driving  my  inconsiderate  fingers  right  through  the 
two  larger  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  and  the  camel,  that 
stare  (as  well  they  might)  out  of  the  two  last  windows 
next  the  steerage  in  th.at  unique  piece  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture.  On  this,  Stackhouse  was  summarily  forbidden,  and 
locked  up.” 

But  it  was  extraordinary  how  many  things  conspired  to 
unsettle  the  tender  wits  of  the  forlorn  child.  Even  theo¬ 
logical  doubts  were  to  assail  him :  and  the  bulky  commenta¬ 
tor  was  not  indicted  before  he  had  had  time  to  disturb  even 
the  elementarv  and  shadowy  religious  ideas  present  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  five  or  six  years  old.  The  process  is  thus 
described :  — 

“  I  rememlier  it  consisted  of  Old  Testament  stories, 
orderly  set  down,  with  the  objection  appended  to  e.ach  story, 
and  tlie  solution  to  the  objection  regularly  tacked  to  that. 
The  objection  was  a  summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had 
been  oppose*  1  to  the  credibility  of  the  history,  by  the 
shrewdness  of  ancient  or  modern  infidelity,  drawn  up  with 
an  almost  complimentary  excess  of  candor.  The  solution 
was  brief,  modest,  and  satisfactory.  The  bane  and  antidote 
were  both  before  you.  To  doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  end  forever.  The  dragon  lay  dead, 
for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on.  But  —  like 
as  was  rather  feared  than  realized  from  that  slain  monster 
in  Spenser  —  from  the  womb  of  those  crushed  errors' young 
dragonets  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess  of  so  tender 
a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  vanquish.  The  habit  of  ex¬ 
pecting  objections  to  every  passage,  set  me  upon  starting 
more  objections,  for  the  glory  of  finding  a  solution  of  my 
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own  for  them.  I  became  stagfrered  and  perplexed  —  a  more  mysteriously  atfected.  “  There  were  old  men,  and 
sceptic  in  long  c'oats.  ITie  pretty  Bible  stories  which  I  had  women,  and  children  ;  one  —  and  then  another  —  would 

read,  or  heart!  read  in  church,  lost  their  purity  and  sinceri-  seem  to  smile,  reaching  forward  from  the  canvas.”  He 

ty  of  impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many  historic  longed  to  have  a  fairy-power  to  call  the  children  down 

and  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended  against  whatever  from  their  frames  to  play  with  him.  One  little  girl  who 

impugners.  I  was  not  to  disbelieve  them,  but  —  the  next  hung  beside  a  glass  door  that  ojmned  into  the  garden,  he 

thing  to  that  —  I  was  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or  delighted  to  invite  to  walk  with  him  —  a  beauty  with  cool 
other  would  or  had  tlisbelieved  them.  Next  to  making  a  blue  pastoral  drajtery,  and  bright  vellow  h;ur,  her  arm 

child  an  infidel,  is  the  letting  him  know  that  there  are  round  a  lamb’s  neck,  a  bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand.  He 

infidels  at  all.  Oh,  how  ugly  sound  scriptural  doubts  from  would  fearlessly  explore  the  house,  though  he  could  only 

the  mouth  of  a  babe  and  a  suckling  I  ”  Tlie  child  wtis  in  sec  the  great  rooms  by  light  which  came  glimmering  in  ' 

tliis  morbid  state,  when  there  fortunately  arrived  on  a  visit,  over  the  tops  of  the  closed  window-shutters,  miirking” out 

his  Grandmamma  Field,  another  affectionate  relation,  indistinctly  the  carved  chimney-pieces,  the  ancient  worked 

whose  heart  yearned  towanls  this  curious,  but  interesting  furniture,  the  covers  of  which  he  would  fearfully  lift  tn 

child.  A  few  weeks  in  the  country  she  saw  would  clear  its  have  a  peep.  To  say  nothing  of  the  faded  ta]H‘stry,  “  so 

head  of  these  fancies,  and  bring  back  a  healthy  tone.  Tlie  much  better  than  painting,  not  adorning  merely,  but 

gay  Garrick-like  father  and  matronly  Siddons,  made  no  peopling  the  wainscots;”  j^aneing  at  those  stern,  bright 

objection.  “  I  went  with  some  reluctance  at  leaving  my  visages,  staring  reciprocally ;  all  over  on  the  walls  — 

closet,  my  dark  walk,  and  even  my  aunt,  who  had  been  Actajon,  and  Diana,  and  Phtebus,  pleasing  Marsyas.  On  a 

such  a  source  of  both  love  and  terror  to  me.”  marble  slab  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  he  found  even  “  ta^ 

This  visit  was  down  to  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire,  nished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and  crumbling  feathers  of 

which  with  the  old  granddame,  who  was  its  sole  occupant,  shuttlecocks,”  left  as  they  were  twenty  years  before, 

fills  so  im{)ortant  a  place  in  Lamb’s  writing.  Blakesmoor,  Outside,  too,  the  child  found  no  less  a  charm  in  the  noble 
or  Blakesware,  is  one  of  the  fairy  castles  familiar  and  real  grounds,  “  sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 

to  every  rea*ler  of  taste  :  the  solitary  old  housekeeper  who  which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a 

lived  in  it  is  a  classic  ;  yet  it  is  tlie  observation  of  a  child  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me  —  and  how  tlie  neo- 

of  six  or  seven  years  old  that  has  furnished  this  pleasantest  tarines  and  jieaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever 

of  perpetual  legacies.  “  It  was  a  decayed  place ;  the  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fniit, 

owners  —  the  Wards  —  had  long  forsaken  the  old  house  of  unless  now  and  then,  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in 

tlieir  fathers  for  a  newer  trifle,  and  who  preferred  living  in  a  strolling  aliout  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew-trees, 

newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  pur-  or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir 

chased  somewhere  in  an  adjoining  county.  Thus  she  was  apples,  which  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at;  or  in 

left  in  possession.  Though  she  was  not,  indeed,  the  mis-  lyinfC  about  upon  tlie  fresh  grass  with  all  the  fine  garden 

tress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  smells  around  me  ;  or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could 

yet  in  many  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  almost  fancy  myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  oranges 

of  it  too)  committed  to  her  .  .  .  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ;  or  in  watching  the 

a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dig-  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond,  at  the  bottom 

nity  of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived.”  She  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  hang- 

was  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person,  and  had  been  —  see  ing  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mock^ 

how  the  picture  grows — the  best  dancer  of  the  day.  A  at  their  iuqieidinent  friskings — I  had  more  pleasure  in 

stern,  determined  whist-player,  all  for  the  clear  fire  and  these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of 

rigor  of  the  game :  for  being  thus  quwd  mistress  —  and  she  jHiaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common  baits 

had  thus  been  in  office  some  sixty  years  of  her  life  —  she  of  children. 

was  considered  in  the  neighborho^,  and  likely  enough,  “  And  this  delight  was  so  blended  with  love  and  reverence,  j 
played  hostess.  It  was  a  rare  old  house,  with  a  noble  hall  that  though  there  lay  (I  shame  to  say  how  few  rods  dis- 

witn  a  mosaic  pavement,  round  which  were  ranged  busts  tant  from  the  mansion),  half  hid  by  trees,  what  I  judged 

of  the  twelve  Cassars  —  its  justice  hall,  with  the  disused  some  romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  that  bt)und  me  to 

high-backed  magisterial  chairs  —  its  noble  picture-gallery  tlie  house,  that  the  idle  waters  lay  unexplored  for  me ;  and 

of  old  portraits,  a  tattered  and  diminished  scutcheon  hang-  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing  over  elder  devotion,  ' 

ing  over  the  great  staircase,  the  tapestried  bed-chamber,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook  had  ; 

and  even  the  haunted  room,  which  the  old  guardian  would  been  the  locus  magnitus  of  my  infancy.”  This  is  a  charao-  | 

occupy.  Outside,  too,  the  venerable  wooding,  concealing  teristic  glimpse  of  childish  nature;  but  the  whole  back- 

a  noisy  brook,  —  lieautiful  fruit  garden,  with  its  sun-baked  ground  and  character  is  exquisite  and  unrivalled  as  a  i 

southern  wall ;  the  ample  pleasure-garden  rising  backward  picture  of  child’s  life.  It  is  what  we  ourselves  must  have 

from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-jx)ts  now  of  felt,  or  something  akin ;  and  it  was  still  so  much  a  part  of 

palest,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the  Lamb  himself  grown  up  and  grown  old,  that  he  has  drawn 
elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have  been  gilt  and  it  several  times  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  finished  Essay, 
glittering ;  the  verdant  Quarters  backwarder  still ;  and  The  good  old  lady  had  not  only  Charles,  but  her  other 
stretching  still  beyond  in  md  formality,  the  fiery  wilderness,  grandchild  often  down  on  a  visit.  Mary  must  have  been 

the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day-long  murmuring  there  long  before  Charles,  being  some  ten  years  older.  Her 

wood-pigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the  centre,  god  or  room  in  the  house  was  the  haunted  one ;  for  there  was  a 

go<ldes8  I  wist  not.”  tradition  in  the  district  that  it  had  been  the  actual  scene  of 

The  change  for  the  London  boy  was  amazing.  He  was  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  whose  history  and  that 

enchanted  into  a  new  world.  It  filled  his  little  soul.  He  of  the  wicked  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fturly  carved  out  m 

was  there  “  as  in  a  holy  temple.”  The  cold  marble  busts  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall.  And  it 

of  the  Caesars  impressed  him  awfully  :  in  his  manhood  and  was  believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  two  infants  was  to 

old  age,  these  images,  as  of  something  stately  and  magnifi-  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down  the  great  8tai^  | 

cent,  were  ever  before  him.  “  'The  frowning  beauty  of  case  near  to  where  she  slept.  But  they  recollected  she 
Nero,”  extorting  his  wonder,  “  the  mild  Galba  ”  his  love,  said  these  good  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm.  All  this  ■ 
Eve^  dajr  he  mounted  on  chairs  to  look  at  them,  and  read  time  she  was  suffering  from  a  deadly  cancer,  which^  she 
the  inscriptions  underneath,  until  they  became  familiar  as  never  allowed  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  her  spirits, 

human  faces.  Indeed,  those  who  have  seen  these  busts  in  and  her  battle  against  the  acute  pain, 

the  Vatican  and  other  museums,  will  own  to  the  strange 

and  impressive  character  of  these  faces,  as  being  likely  ofj  Wise  she  was 

all  things  in  the  world  to  impress  a  child.  There  was  a  Wrote  her  grandchild  affectionately,  I 

row  of  Hogarth’s  prints  running  round  underneath,  which  And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies, 

delighted  him  no  less.  But  with  the  old  portraits  he  was  And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
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Of  births,  of  titles,  and  intermarriaf^ ; 

Rt'Iationsliipe  remote,  or  near  of  kin  ; 

Of  friends  ott’ended,  family  disgraced  — 

But  these  arc  not  thy  praises  ;  and  1  wrong 
Thv  honored  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.  Better  t'were  to  tell 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal  and  warmer  love. 

She  served  her  heavenly  Master. 

Mary  Lamb  had  her  recollections  of  the  place,  which  af¬ 
fected  her  in  the  same  mysterious  way  as  it  did  her  brother. 
She  had  to  attend  on  the  austere  old  lady,  who  every  morn- 
inff  used  to  nod  her  bead  very  kindly,  and  say  very  gracious- 
Iv""  How  do  you  do,  little  Mary  ?  ”  The  chibl  adds,  “  I 
do  not  recollect  that  she  ever  spoke  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  except,  indeed,  when  Mary  read  the  Psalms,  when 
she  would  say  that  she  ‘  never  heard  a  child  read  so  dis¬ 
tinctly.’  ”  But  Mary’s  eyes  were  weak,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  to  try  them  too  much.  She  heard  the  old  lady 
then  discourse  of  needlework,  generally  the  history  of  some 
piece  of  work  she  had  formerly  done,  the  dates  when  they 
were  begun,  and  when  finished.  If  occasionally  other  events 
were  spoken  of,  she  had  no  other  chronology  to  reckon  by 
than  in  her  recollection  of  what  carpet,  w^at  sofa-cover, 
what  set  of  chairs,  were  in  the  frame  at  the  time.  The 
curious  dream-child  was  dealt  with  in  this  ascetic  way,  as, 
indeed,  she  had  been  at  home,  so  it  was  no  change  for  her ; 
and  thrown  upon  herself,  was  driven  to  find  ghostly  com¬ 
panions  in  the  dusty  relics  of  the  old  place.  She  was 
ujudiciously  allowed  to  wander  about  through  the  old  rooms 
and  passages,  and  to  feed  her  little  mind  with  these  dis¬ 
turbing  visions.  She  was  impressed  awfully,  like  her 
brother,  by  the  busts  of  the  Caesars,  the  tajiestries,  and  the 
marble  figure  of  a  satyr,  on  which  she  laid  her  hand  every 
day  “  to  see  how  cold  he  was.”  Roaming  over  the  old 
house,  she  came  on  a  door  which  she  tried  day  after  diiy 
with  a  growing  curiosity,  and  which  at  last  opened  and 
revealed  a  huge  library.  She  was  enchanted  at  this  dis¬ 
covery;  spent  hours  there  every  day  alone,  taking  down 
the  huge  folios  and  turning  them  over.  Here  she  found  a 
work  in  large  type,  with  some  leaves  torn  out,  and  which 
was  called  “  Mahometanism  Explained,”  which  she  sat  down 
to  devour.  Her  attraction  for  this  strange  subject  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fa.scination  which  one  of  the  tapestries  had 
for  her,  exhibiting  Hager  and  Ishniael  —  the  lieauty  of  the 
youth  and  the  forlorn  state  of  his  mother  detaining  her 
before  them  for  hours.  When  she  finished  the  story  of 
Ishmael,  which  she  found  like  a  fairy  t.ile,  she  passed  on  to 
Mahomet,  which  was  full  of  wonders,  which  she  accepted 
in  all  faith  :  for  the  book  told  that  all  who  believed  these 
stories  were  Mahometans.  Then  she  read  th.at  there  was  a 
bridge  no  wilier  than  a  silken  tliread,  over  which  all  must 
pass  after  death  ;  and  while  those  who  were  not  Mahome¬ 
tans  “  would  slip  on  one  side  of  this  bridge,  and  drop  into 
the  tremendous  gulf  that  had  no  bottom,”  the  poor  child 
became  perfectly  unsettled  as 'she  brcKxled  over  these  hor¬ 
rors.  Ine  image  of  tlie  bridge  made  her  giddy ;  though, 
as  being  a  Mahometan,  she  felt  her  safety  ought  to  be  as¬ 
sured.  When  she  saw  her  old  grandmamma  totter  across 
the  room,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  terror ;  for  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  get  across  the 
bridge.  Then  came  the  image  of  her  mother,  who  was  sure 
to  be  lost ;  for  she  concluded  that  there  was  but  one  copy 
of  this  work  locked  up  in  the  library,  and  that  therefore  it 
vas  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  she  became 
distracted  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  —  confess  “  that  she 
a  Mahometan,”  which  entailed  a  confession  of  reading 
without  leave,  or  was  she  to  remain  silent,  and  let  them  so 
near  and  dear  perish  ?  The  misery  of  the  struggle  actually 
threw  the  poor  child  into  a  fever,  wherein  she  lay  long, 
rambling  atx>ut  Mahometanism.  A  kind  doctor  who  was 
jent  for  saw  what  was  the  matter.  The  child  was  oppressed 
hy  the^  severe  austerity  of  those  over  her.  Her  mother,  she 
ttys  piteously,  “  had  almost  wholly  discontinued  talking  to 
and  she  scarcely  ever  heard  a  word  addressed  to  her 
from  morning  till  night.  The  solemn  p-anddame,  the  as- 
aunt  of  the  Temple,  were  ill-suited  to  soothe  such  a 
disposition.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  reason  of  this  un¬ 


natural  desertion,  was  that  both  she  and  her  brother  were 
considered  “  queer  ”  children.  Charles  himself  says  bitter¬ 
ly  that  Mary’s  filial  caresses  and  duties  were  met  “too 
frecniently  with  coldness  and  repulse ;  ”  while  the  grand¬ 
mother  was  heartless  enough  to  say  often  :  “  Polly,  what 
are  those  poor  crazy,  moythered  brains  of  yours  thinking  of 
always  ?  ”  There  is  a  world  of  childi.sh  agony  revealed  in 
this  cruel  reproach;  ami,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  these 
minute  details  of  childish  sufferings  are,  indeed,  the  life  of 
Charles  Lamb  (for  Mary’s  childhoo<l  and  his  were  virtually 
one),  growing  up  with  him,  in  a  dark,  unwholesome  tangle, 
and  spreading  over  every  action  and  thought  of  his  life. 
Under  such  unfortunate  treatment,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
madness  came  later.  The  kind  doctor  and  his  wife  took 
her  aw.ay  on  a  visit,  made  her  play  games,  brought  her  to  a 
fair,  where  she  was  enchanted,  amused  her  in  every  way  ; 
while  the  lady  quietly  explained  to  her  her  delusion  about 
Mahomet.  She  remained  a  month,  and  was  restored  per¬ 
fectly  well.  'These  pictures  of  childish  feeling  are  of  rare 
interest,  and,  indeed,  owe  their  effect  to  the  almost  acute 
recollections  of  the  narrators,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  rec¬ 
ollection  actually  overpowered  filial  affection;  so  that  in 
many  of  these  pictures  is  found  a  kind  of  reproach  for  such 
unkind  treatment  —  in  this  resembling  Dickens.  In  both 
instances,  what  might  seem  a  blemish,  can  b<'  e.xplained  as 
a  sort  of  irresistible  protest  —  a  cry  not  to  be  suppressed. 

A  favorite  haunt  of  Charles  was  the  cheerful  store-room, 

“  in  whose  hot  window-sill  ”  he  used  to  sit  poring  over  a 
book  of  poetry,  with  the  grass-plot  before  the  window,  and 
the  hum  of  the  solitary  wasp  that  hummed  it  in  his  ear. 
He  used  to  have  the  buzzing  in  his  ears  long  after.  'Tliere 
‘was  the  stolen  peach,  which  he  recalled  long  after.  “  On 
the  south  wall  (can  I  forget  the  hot  feel  of  the  brick-work  ?), 
lingered  the  one  last  peach.  Now  peaches  are  a  fruit  to 
which  I  always  had,  and  still  have,  an  almost  utter  aversion 
to.  I  know  not  by  what  demon  of  contradiction  inspired, 
but  I  was  haunted  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  pluck  it. 
Tear  myself  as  often  as  I  would  from  the  spot,  I  found  my¬ 
self  still  recurring  to  it,  till  maddening  witn  desire  (desire 
I  cannot  call  it — with  wilfulness,  rather  —  without  appe¬ 
tite —  against  appetite,  I  may  call  it),  in  an  evil  hour  I 
reached  out  my  hand,  and  plucked  it.  Some  few  raindrops 
just  then  fell ;  the  sky  (from  a  bright  diiy )  became  over¬ 
cast  ;  and  I  was  a  type  of  our  first  jiarents,  after  the  eating 
of  that  fatal  fhiit.  I  felt  myself  naked  and  ashamed,  strip¬ 
ped  of  my  virtue,  spiritless.  The  downy  fruit  dropped 
from  my  hand,  never  to  be  tasteil.” 

'The  eldest  boy,  John,  was  her  favorite  —  a  bold,  sensible, 
unimpulsive  lad,  who  was  likely  “  to  do  ”  in  the  world,  and 
who  succeeded  fairly.  He  had  none  of  the  strained  fancies 
of  his  brother  and  sister  —  was  a  king  to  them  ;  handsome, 
and  “  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some 
of  us,”  he  would  get  upon  a  spirited  horse,  join  huntsman 
and  hounds,  and  was  over  all  the  country  in  a  morning. 
Not  but  that  he  had  an  affection  and  sympathy  for  the  old 
house  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  shut  up 
within  it.  Mary,  being  so  muen  older,  was  sent  down  with 
Charles  under  her  care ;  and  he  recalled  that  visit  to  a 
great  aunt,  near  Whcathamp.stead,  the  wife  of  Farmer  Glad- 
man,  a  substantial  old  farm-house,  with  pigeoncote,  wood- 
house,  orchard,  the  pastoral  walks  in  “  the  green  lanes  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire.”  These  visits  seem  to  have  been 
periodical,  and  kept  up  for  some  years.  But  at  last  the  old 
granddame,  worn  out  by  her  sufferings,  died ;  and  her 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  by 
the  gentry  for  miles  round,  who  wished  to  show  them 
respect.  He  treasured  up  also  some  grotesque  memories 
of  her  austere  treatment,  which  have  a  characteristic 
flavor.  “  She  had,”  he  says,  “  never-failing  pretexts  of 
tormenting  children  for  their  good.  I  was  a  chit  then,  and 
I  well  remember  when  a  fly  had  got  into  a  comer  of  my 
eye,  and  I  was  complaining  of  it  to  her,  the  old  lady  delib¬ 
erately  pounded  two  ounces  or  more  of  the  finest  loaf-sugar 
that  could  be  got,  and  making  me  hold  open  the  eye  as 
wide  as  I  could  (all  innocent  of  her  purpose),  she  blew 
from  delicate  white  paper,  with  a  full  breath,  the  whole 
saccharine  contents  into  the  part  aflHctcd,  saying,  ‘  'There, 
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now  the  fly  is  out!’  ’Twas  most  true  :  a  le;fion  of  blue¬ 
bottles,  with  the  prince  of  flies  at  their  head,  uiust  have 
dislotl',^<l  with  file  torrent  and  deluj'e  of  tears  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  kept  ray  own  counsel,  and  ray  fly  iu  ray  eye  when 
1  had  "ot  one,  in  future,  without  troubling  her  dulcet  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  remedy.  Then  her  medicine  case  was  a 

iiertect  magazine  of  tortures  for  infants.  She  seemed  to 
lave  no  notion  of  the  comparatively  tender  drenches  which 
youngt  internals  retires ;  ner  |)otious  were  any  thing  but 
railk  for  babies,  'flien  her  sewing  up  of  a  cut  finger,  pick¬ 
ing  a  whitlow  before  it  was  ripe,  because  she  could  not  see 
well,  with  the  aggravation  of  the  pitying  tone  she  did  it 
in !  ” 

Tlien  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  mansion.  Even 
by  this  dissolution  the  precious  niciiiories  of  childhood  were 
to  be  linked  on  to  those  of  manhood.  For  when  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  he  happened  to  be  travelling  down 
northwards,  and  went  out  of  his  way  some  miles  to  look  at 
the  dear  old  haunt.  He  had  heard  rumors  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  was  shoi-ked  and  overwhelmed  at  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  work  hatl  been  done.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  niion  a  stone;  only  a  few  bricks  remained.  Every 
thing  Iiad  been  carted  away.  Tlie  liest  jiortion  had  been 
removed  to  another  fine  old  mansion  in  the  s.ime  county  — 
tiilstoii ;  the  great  marble  chimney-piece  placed  in  the 
hall;  anil  the  carvings  of  Actmon  and  tlie  Boarbunt  placed 
over  it,  and  the  mvstcrious  twelve  Cmsars  ranged  round 
tlie  octagon  hall.  iTie  Be.auty  with  “  the  cool  drapery  ” 
had  flitted  also.  Gilston  is  a  fine  baronial  mansion;  but 
Blakesware,  though  destroyed,  will  be  imjierishable.  Mr. 
Plumer  had  married  the  willow  of  the  owner  of  lioth  places, 
and  had  taken  her  name  ;  but,  though  a  man  of  letters,  he 
seems  not  to  have  known  of  Lamb’s  charming  essay  —  nor, 
indeed,  of  Blakeswaie  itself. 

Thus  closes  the  prettiest  idyll  in  Charles  Lamb’s  life.  In 
the  barrenness  and  suffering  of  after  years,  his  heart  dwelt 
on  it  witli  a  painful  interest. 

Charles  and  his  sister  were  sent  to  a  day-school,  situated 
in  the  mean  passage  that  leads  from  Fetter  Lane  into  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Buildings,  and  looking  into  a  discolored,  dingy  ganlen. 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  Mr.  William  Binl,  teacher  of 
languages  .md  mathematics,  who  was  assisted  by  a  strange 
being,  called  “  Captain  Starkey,”  later  to  be  “  a  character,” 
beggarman,  what  not.  Tliis  wldity  wrote  an  account  of 
his  own  life,  which  Lamb  happened  to  stumble  ujion,  and 
the  name  awakened  all  his  and  his  sister’s  slumbering  recol¬ 
lections  of  their  school-days,  and  the  spontaneousness  and 
delight  at  there  occurring  some  of  tlie  precious  memories  of 
childhooil,  prompted  a  vivid  and  grajdiic  little  retrospect, 
which,  with  some  finishing,  should  have  found  a  place 
among  his  Essays.  “  Tliis,”  he  said,  “  was  the  Starkey  of 
whom  I  have  heard  my  sister  relate  so  many  pleasant  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  whom,  never  having  seen,  I  almost  seem  to  re¬ 
member.”  ^lary  had  been  there  long  before  Charles  was 
sent,  and  the  fashion  in  which  he  interweaves  her  recol¬ 
lections  with  his  own  is  singularly  charming.  “  Every 
touch  may  lie  accepted  as  literalljr  true.  Heaven  knows 
what  ‘  languages  ’  were  taught  in  it  then !  I  am  sure  that 
neither  my  sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  of  it  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  our  native  English.  By  ‘  mathematics,’  reader,  must 
be  understood  ‘ciphering.’  It  was,  in  fact,  an  humble  day- 
school,  at  which  reailing  and  writing  were  taught  to  us  boys 
in  the  morning;  and  the  slender  erudition  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  girls,  our  sisters,  &c.,  in  the  evening.  Now, 
Starkey  presided,  under  Bird,  over  both  establishments.  In 
my  time,  Mr.  Cook,  now  or  lately  a  respectable  singer  and 

Eerformer  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  Bird, 
ad  succeeded  him.  I  well  remember  Bird.  He  was  a 
squat,  corpulent,  middle-sized  man,  with  something  of  the 
gentleman  about  him,  and  that  peculiar  mild  tone  —  espe¬ 
cially  while  he  was  inflicting  punishment  —  which  is  so 
much  more  terrible  to  children  than  the  angriest  looks  and 
gestures.  Whippings  were  not  frequent;  but  when  they 
took  place,  the  correction  was  performed  in  a  private  room 
ailjoining,  where  we  could  only'  hear  the  plaints,  but  saw 
nothing.  This  heightened  the  decorum  and  the  solemnity. 


But  the  onlinary  chastisement  was  the  bastinado,  a  stroke 
or  two  on  the  palm  with  that  almost  obsolete  weapon  now  — 
tlie  ferule.  A  ferule  was  a  sort  of  flat  ruler,  wiileneik  at 

tlie  inflicting  end,  into  a  shape  resembling  a  pear, _ but 

nothing  like  so  sweet,  —  with  a  delectable  hole  in  the  mij. 
die  to  raise  blisters,  like  a  cupping-glass.  I  have  an  intense 
recollection  of  that  disused  instrument  of  torture,  and  the 
malignancy,  in  jiroportion  to  the  apparent  mildness,  with 
which  its  strokes  were  applied.  The  idea  of  a  rod  h 
accompanied  with  something  ludicrous ;  but  by  no  process 
can  I  look  back  upon  this  blister-raiser  with  any  thin''  but 
unmingled  horror.  To  make  him  look  more  formidable,— 
if  a  jH'dtigogue  had  need  of  these  heightenings,  —  Bird  wore 
one  of  those  flowered  Indian  gowns  formerly  in  use  with 
schoolmasters,  the  strange  figures  ujion  which  we  used  to 
interpret  into  hieroglyphics  of  pain  and  sulTering.  But, 
boyish  fears  apart.  Bird,  I  believe,  was,  in  the  mafn,  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  judicious  master. 

“  Oh,  how  I  remember  our  legs  wedged  into  those  uncom¬ 
fortable  sloping  desks,  where  we  sat  elbowing  each  other- 
and  die  injunctions  to  attain  a  free  hand,  unattainable  in 
tliat  position ;  the  first  copy  I  wrote  after,  with  its  moral 
lesson,  “  Art  improves  Nature ;  ”  the  still  earlier  pot-hooks 
and  the  hangers,  some  traces  of  which  I  fear  may  yet  be 
apparent  in  this  manuscript ;  the  truant  looks  side-lonir  to 
the  garden,  which  seemed  a  mo<-kery  of  our  iiiqirisonmeut; 
the  prize  for  best  spelling  which  had  almost  turned  my 
head,  and  which,  to  this  day,  I  cannot  reflect  ujion  without 
a  vanity,  which  I  ought  to  lie  ashamed  of;  our  little  leailen 
inkstands,  not  separately  subsisting,  but  sunk  into  the  desks; 
the  bright,  jiunctually-washed  morning  fingers,  darkenin' 
gradually  with  another  and  another  ink-spot  1 

“  Poor  Starkey,  when  young,  had  that  peculiar  stamp  of 
old-fashioned  ness  in  his  face  which  makes  it  im|x)ssible  for 
a  beholder  to  predicate  any  particular  age  in  the  object. 
You  can  scarce  make  a  guess  between  seventeen  and  seven 
and  thirty,  'fliis  autiipic  cast  always  seems  to  promise  ill- 
luck  and  penury.  Yet  it  seems  he  was  not  always  the 
abject  thing  he  came  to.  My  sister,  who  well  remembers 
him,  can  hardly  forgive  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson  for  makinj  an 
etching  so  unlike  her  idea  of  him  when  he  was  a  youthful 
teacher  at  Mr.  Binl’s  school.  Old  age  and  poverty  — a 
life-long  poverty,  she  thinks  —  could  at  no  time  have  so 
effaced  the  marks  of  native  gentility  which  were  once  so 
visible  in  a  face  otberwise  strikingly  ugly,  thin,  and  care¬ 
worn.  From  her  recollections  of  him,  she  thinks  that  he 
would  have  wanted  bread  liefore  he  would  have  begged  or 
borrowed  a  half-penny.  ‘  If  any  of  the  girls,’  she  says,  ‘who 
were  my  school-fellows,  should  be  reading,  through  their 
aged  sjiectacles,  tidings  from  the  dead  of  their  youthful 
friend  Starkey,  they  will  feel  a  pang,  as  I  do,  at  having 
teased  his  gentle  spirit.’  Tliey  were  big  girls,  it  seems,  too 
old  to  attend  his  instructions  with  the  silence  necessaiy; 
and,  however  old  age  and  a  long  state  of  beggary  seem  to 
have  reduced  his  writing  faculties  to  a  state  of  imliecilitT, 
in  those  days  his  language  occa-iiotially  rose  to  the  bold  and 
figurative ;  for,  when  he  was  in  despair  to  stop  their  chat¬ 
tering,  his  ordinary  phrase  was,  ‘  Ladies,  if  you  will  not 
hold  your  peace,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven  can  make 
you  1  ’  Once  he  was  missing  for  a  day  or  two ;  he  had  run 
away.  A  little,  old.  unhappy-looking  man  brought  him 
back,  —  it  was  his  father,  —  and  he  did  no  business  in  the 
school  that  day,  but  sat  moping  in  a  corner,  with  his  hanils 
before  his  face  ;  and  the  girls,  his  tormentors,  in  pity  for  hii 
case,  for  the  rest  of  that  day  forbore  to  annoy  him.  ‘I  had 
bi'en  there  but  a  few  months,’  adds  she,  ‘  when  Starkey, 
who  was  the  chief  instructor  of  us  girls,  communicated  to 
us  a  profound  secret,  —  that  the  tragedy  of  “  Cato  ”  was 
shortly  to  be  acted  by  the  elder  boys,  and  that  we  were  to 
be  invited  to  the  representation.'  Tliat  Starkey  lent  » 
helping  hand  in  fashioning  the  actors,  she  remembers;  and 
but  for  his  unfortunate  person  he  might  have  had  some  die 
tinguished  part  in  the  scene  to  enact.  As  it  was,  he  had 
the  anluous  task  of  pi-ompter  assigned  to  him ;  and  bis  fee¬ 
ble  voice  was  heard  clear  and  distinct,  repealing  the  text 
during  the  whole  perfonuance.  She  describes  her  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  cast  of  characters,  even  now,  with  a  relish. 
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Martia,  by  the  handsorne  Edgar  Hickman,  who  afterwards 
went  to  Africa,  and  of  whom  she  never  afterwards  heard 
tidinss ;  Lucia,  by  Master  Walker,  whose  sister  was  her 
particular  friend;  Cato,  by  John  Hunter,  a  masterly  de- 
ciaimer,  but  a  plain  boy,  and  shorter  by  the  head  than  his 
two  sons  in  the  scene,  &c.” 

But  this  sort  of  “  hedge-schooling  ”  was  preparatory ;  and 
when  the  Iwy  was  only  six  years  old,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  enter  Christ’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Salt’s  interest  was 
enou'.di  to  secure  this  valuable  privilege.  He  was  admitted 
bv  a  coumiittce,  on  July  17,  1782,  “by  a  bond  entered 
into  by  Samuel  Salt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Es- 
(juire.”"  petition  had  been  sent  in  from  his  father,  who 
set  forth  “  tliat  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  he 
finds  it  diflieult  to  maintain  and  educate  his  family  without 
some  .assistance.”  Tlie  admission  was  then  merely  formal, 
and  he  was  not  “  clothed  ”  as  a  Blue-coat  boy  until  the  Dth 
of  October  in  the  same  year.  Here  was  to  begin  a  new  ex¬ 
istence,  a  wider  field,  from  which  to  gather  and  store  up 
images  which  he  was  hereafter  to  recall.  But  there  was  not 
to  1^  the  old  soft  poetry  of  Blakesware  ;  and  though  a  Lon¬ 
don  boy,  and  with  his  heart  alway  centred  in  the  town, 
tliis  era  was  to  have  lor  him  a  more  matter-of-fact  complex¬ 
ion.  Ilis  eyes  do  not  linger  on  it  as  he  looks  backwards. 
He  does  not  recur  to  the  ohl  images  again  and  again,  or  re¬ 
produce  them  in  pictures  of  varying  shapes.  The  antieme 
solemnity  of  the  hospital  is  now  almost  overpowered  oy 
masses  of  new  building  which  contrast  harshly  with  the 
small  remains  of  mellow  old  brick ;  the  quaint  dcxirway,  with 
the  figure  of  the  blue-coat  boy  overhead,  the  church,  and 
the  quiet  counting-house,  with  its  mullioned  windows,  has 
the  air  of  a  room  in  Blakesware  itself.  Tliere  is  now  a 
greater  jniblicity,  and  the  old  romantic  solitude  has  been 
encroached  upon.  Hither  it  was  that  the  mild,  delicate  boy, 
who  walked  with  a  strange  and  measured  step,  and  who 
sjwke  with  a  nervous  hesitation,  came  from  the  Temple  to 
this  famous  school,  where  he  was  to  remain  seven  ye.ars. 

Ill  two  well-known  essays  he  has  given  a  chromatic  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  school  life  —  full  of  color,  peopled  with  figures 
—  the  masters,  stewards,  the  boys — their  amusements  and 
the  somewhat  barbarous  punishments  which  they  suffered ; 
with  a  background  of  the  great  hall  whose  ceiling  was 
painted  by  Verrio,  in  an  old-fashioned  florid  style,  and  the 
stained  glass  and  the  crumbling  cloisters.  We  hear  the 
ro.ir  of  the  five  hundred  lads  within  the  great  hall  —  see 
them  refusing  “  the  gags  ”  or  pieces  of  fat  (a  gag-eater  be¬ 
ing  considered  next  to  a  ghoul)  ;  watch  the  tall  “  Grecians,” 
who  were  going  to  the  university ;  and  the  “  sea-boys,” 
those  cruel  tyrants ;  and  the  monitors,  with  their  quaint 
badges.  'Iliere  were  the  visits  to  the  tower,  where  bv  an¬ 
cient  privilege  they  enjoyed  a  gratuitous  view  of  all  the 
curiosities ;  the  procession  through  the  city  at  Easter,  to  en- 
0  joy  the  Lord  Mayor’s  bounty ;  the  scenes  at  Christmas ; 
the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which,  when 
a  young  boy,  I  have  often  l;iin  awake  to  hear  from  seven 
(the  hour  of  going  to  bed),  when  it  was  sung  by  the  older 
Inys  and  monitors,  and  have  listened  to  it  in  their  rude 
chanting,  till  I  h.avebeen  transported  in  fancy  to  the  fields 
ot  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was  sung  at  that  season 
I  y  angels’  voices  to  the  shepherds. 

^  Among  the  boys  he  soon  found  friends  —  the  two  Le 
firii  es,  Charles  V'alentine,  and  Samuel,  the  former  of  whom 
lec  m  ‘  a  clergyro.an  and  tutor  in  Cornw.all,  writing  agree.a- 
ble  ve  -sea  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  the  latter,  “  sanguine,  vol- 
alije,  an  I  sweet-natured,”  breaking  awjiy  from  college,  and 
uj  fevtr.at  Jamaica.  “  Tlie  Christ  Hospital  Ixiys’ 
jnenu<,”  says  Elia,  “  are  commonly  his  intim.ates  through 
life;”  and  it  was  here  th.at  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
Umacy  with  a  most  remarkable  character  —  Samuel  Taprlor 
Calendge.  Tludr  standing  nearly  corresponded,  Coleridge 
remaining  longer  at  the  school,  becoming  “  Grecian,”  a  rank 
Lamb  was  prevented  attaining  to.  This  prodigy  was  of 
TOnrse  not  recognized  ;  and  his  gifts  were  rudely  chastised 
by  the  eccentric  James  Boyer,  who  was  chief  master  of  the 
sen  K)l.  Thenortrait  of  this  Ikmow  is  a  singular  one,  and  his 
reverities  awful.  His  wigs  betokened  the  changes  of  hb 
temper :  “  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh-jiowdered  ”  heralding  a 


mild  day;  the  other,  “an  old,  discolored,  unkempt,  angry 
canon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution.”  He  would 
“  make  a  headlong  entry  ”  into  the  schoolroom  from  his  in¬ 
ner  recess,  and  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  “  Odds  my 
life,  sirrah  1  ”  (his  favorite  adjuration)  “  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  whip  you  1  ”  then,  with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse, 
fling  himself  b.ack  into  his  lair ;  anil  after  a  cooling  lapse  of 
some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  h.ad  totally- 
forgotten  the  contest),  drive  headlong  out  again,  .  .  .  with 
the  expletory  yell,  “And  I  will  too The  great  thinker 
long  after  owned  that  to  him  he  owed  his  classical  taste, 
though  he  hardly  forgave  him  his  rude  treatment.  “  Lay 
thy  animosity  against  Jimmy,  in  the  grave,”  wrote  Charles 
Lamb  to  his  friend,  when  the  news  of  Boyer’s  death  reached 
him.  Coleridge  did  forgive  him  then,  with  the  aspiration, 
“  Poor  J.  B.,  may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven,  and  may  he  be 
wafted  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  he.ad  and  wings  1” 
It  reached  the  master’s  ears  that  the  precoidotis  lad  h.ad  read 
Voltaire’s  “  Philosophical  Dictionary “  .So,  sirrah,  you  are 
an  infidel,  are  you  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Then  I’ll  flog  the  infidelity 
out  of  you ;  ”  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  severest  flog¬ 
ging  the  bov  had  yet  received. 

Charles  Lamb  was  more  fortunate  in  having  a  gentle, 
careless  master,  Matthew  Field,  who  actually  neglected  his 
scholars,  attending  gay  partie.s,  or  presenting  liinifelf  at  epis¬ 
copal  levies.  His  class  sat  in  the  same  room  with  that  of 
the  severe  master,  and  the  contrast  was  amusing.  ISonietimes 
the  latter  marked  his  sense  of  their  indulgence  by  such  grim 
satire,  as,  remarking  of  the  birch  which  he  h.ad  bfirrowcd 
of  his  colle.aguc,  “how  neat  and  fre.sh  the’  twigs  looked.” 
With  such  a  director,  under  whose  care  he  remained  four  or 
five  j'ears.  Lamb  could  not  have  learned  much.  His  nice 
classical  taste,  evinced  even  by  the  excellent  Latinity  of 
some  of  his  familiar  letters,  was  probably  owing  to  his  two 
years’  wholesome  discipline  under  ilr.  Boyer’s  rule.  But  the 
spect.acle  of  that  prmligy,  Coleridge,  his  friend,  must  have  had 
even  a  more  powerful  influence — “the  idol  of  those  among 
his  schoolfellows  who  mingled  with  their  bookish  studies  the 
niusee  (  ?)  of  thought  and  humanity,  and  he  was  usually  at¬ 
tended  round  the  cloisters  by  a  group  of  these  (inspiring 
and  inspired),  whose  hearts  even  then  burnt  within  them  as 
he  talked,  and  whence  the  sounds  yet  linger,  to  mock  Elia 
on  his  way. 

Other  friends,  but  of  far  less  mark,  were  “  Bob  Allen,” 
later  to  be  a  newspaper  hack  and  infidel ;  and  Gutch,  in 
whose  house,  when  growing  old.  Lamb  was  to  loilge ;  while 
many  there  were  whom  he  would  not  call  companions,  but 
whom  he  admired  at  a  distance.  Awful  “  Grecians  ”  were 
Stevens,  afterwards  master ;  'Fliornton,  soon  to  lie  a  diplo- 
ni.atist  at  the  Northern  Courts ;  and  Middleton,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  'Hiere  was  Franklin,  who,  later  on,  became  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Hertford  Grammar  school,  “  fine  and  frank-heart¬ 
ed  ;  ”  and  who  acquired  a  fantastic  interest  in  Lamb’s  eyes 
from  “  having  officiated  at  Thiirtell’s  last  moments ;”  and 
Favelle,  whose  story  was  to  have  a  piteous  interest:  The 
son  of  a  common  house-painter,  he  hail  found  his  w.ay  to  Ox¬ 
ford  by  his  own  exertions,  with  brilliant  prospects  before 
him,  but  nervously  sensitive  as  to  the  paternal  trade.  The 
arrival  of  his  father  in  the  very  town,  with  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  custom  on  the  strength  of  his  son’s  connexions — his 
setting  up  of  a  fl<aming  signlioanl,  in  dull  unconsciousness 
of  the  agony  he  was  causing  his  son  —  was  too  great  a  mor- 
tific.ation  for  the  young  man,  who,  unable  to  face  his  friends, 
with  perhaps  a  foolish  sensitiveness,  fled  from  the  place  and 
became  a  common  soldier,  falling  at  Salamanca. 

The  little  monastic,  retiring  boy,  was  kindly  and  tenderly 
treated  by  all.  It  was  noticeil  that  he  was  always  called 
Charles  Lamb,  instead  of  the  shorter  and  blunter  patronymic 
by  which  other  boys  were  aildressed.  This  seemeil  a  proof 
of  special  interest  and  affection.  He  was  allowed  some 
privileges,  which  his  school-fellows  had  not.  He  might  go 
and  see  his  family  when  he  ple.ased.  The  rude  diet  of  the 
hospital,  the  meagre  beer  and  penny  lo.af,  the  “  gags,”  half- 
pickled  or  whole  fresh  boiled  teef,  “  mutton  scraggs”  “  rot¬ 
ten,  roasted,  or  rare,”  were  not  for  him  ;  or  was  at  least  cor¬ 
rected  by  tea,  and  other  delicacies  from  the  Temple.  On 
certain  days  his  good  old  aunt  would  arrive  at  the  cloisters 


with  a  plate  of  roast  veal,  or  “  more  tempting  griskin,”  and 
sitting  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  near  the  grammar- 
school  door,  would  open  her  apron  and  bring  out  her  basin. 
Tlie  young  nephew,  struggling  between  shame  and  appetite, 
almost  despising,  as  he  bitterly  owned  later,  the  affectionate 
old  creature  who  thus  thought  of  him.  It  was  she,  too,  who 
“  strained  her  poc'ket-strings  to  give  him  a  sixpenny  whole 
plum  cake,”  which,  in  a  moment  of  complacent  charity,  “  in 
all  the  pride  of  an  evangelical  peacock,”  he  bestowed  on  an 
old  mendicant ;  and  in  what  followed,  we  have  one  of  those 
valuable  glimpses  of  boyish  thought  which  he  treasured  up 
for  his  maturer  years,  and  then  analyzed  with  a  masterly 
touch.  Scarcely  had  the  act  been  accomplished,  when  a  re¬ 
vulsion  came  —  the  thought  of  the  goo<l  aunt’s  kindness,  “  the 
sum  it  was  to  her,  the  pleasure  she  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
I  —  not  the  old  impostor  —  should  take  in  eating  her  cake; 
the  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the  colors  of  Christian  vir¬ 
tue,  I  had  frustrated  her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept, 
and  took  it  to  heart  so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suf- 
fereil  the  like ;  and  I  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling 
hypoi'risy,  and  it  proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever  after.” 

This  liears  out  what  was  before  insisted  on,  that  in  view¬ 
ing  Lamb’s  childhood,  we  study  his  manhood  and  character. 
Tliese  little  incidents  were  nursed  like  plants  —  developed 
as  he  gn-w  old  and  yet  older,  aud  were  his  present  sensa¬ 
tions,  in  fact.  Tliat  he  should  have  felt  so  acutely  on  the 
occasion  —  the  bitter  grief  following  so  speedily  on 
the  imjmlsc  —  shows  us  what  his  character  was.  “  For  me,” 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constitutional  imbecility 
does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem¬ 
brances  of  childhood ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual  sen¬ 
timents  of  mankind,  nothing  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
since  seems  of  any  value  or  importance  compared  to  the 
colors  which  imagination  gave  to  every  thing  then.  I  be¬ 
long  to  no  iKKiy  corporate  such  as  I  then  m.ode  part  of.” 

Tlie  recollections  of  this  time  lingered  in  his  mind,  such 
as  his  l)eing  hoisted  upon  a  servant’s  shoulder,  in  Guildliall, 
to  look  “  upon  the  installed  and  solemn  pomp  of  the  then 
drawing  lottery  —  the  blue-coat  boy,  with  his  naked  arm, 
first  converting  the  invisible  wheel,  and  then  diving  into  the 
dark  recess  for  a  ticket.  His  wanderings  and  playings  in 
the  Temple  gardens,  making  the  little  fountain  rise  and  fall 
to  the  am.izement  of  companions,  he  knowing  the  trick ; 
his  first  visit  to  church,  described  with  his  wonderful  analy¬ 
sis  of  childish  emotion.  This  word  “  church  ”  suggested  to 
him  now  a  great  hollow  cave,  then  something  movable,  like 
a  wagon  or  a  cart.  “  W as  it  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  ?  ”  he 
asked  his  mother.  He  was  awe-stricken  by  the  grotesque 
heads  and  monsters  which  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  church, 
which  his  father  told  him  were  very  improper  ornaments  for 
such  a  place.  “  And  so  I  now  think  them,”  adds  Charles, 
writing  ^  ears  afterwards.  Yet  he  immediately  m.akes  a  pro¬ 
test  against  this  rather  limited  view,  correcting  it  by  his  old 
childish  faith ;  since,  as  they  were  placed  upon  a  church, 
“  to  which  I  had  come  with  such  serious  thoughts,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  they  had  some  serious  meaning,  and  looked 
at  them  with  wonder,  without  any  temptation  to  laugh.  I 
somehow  fancied  they  were  the  representation  of  wicked 
pwple  set  up  as  a  warning.  The  scene  was  the  Temple 
Church,  though  he  only  hints  at  it,  and  he  was  awe-stricken 
by  the  tombs,  figures,  windows,  8ic. ;  for  he  says  paternally 
he  was  “  a  poor  lonely  creature  ”  then.  His  father,  too,  had, 
fix»m  some  fantastic  notion  of  education,  taken  care  that  he 
should  not  receive  any  religious  impression  or  instruction  till 
he  was  five  or  six  years  old.  The  child  tells  how  all  this 
time,  during  this  first  visit,  he  was  thinking  how  happy  he 
was,  and  what  a  privilege  he  enjoyed  in  being  allowed  to 
join  with  so  many  grown  people :  “  I  remember  I  foolishly 
applied  every  thing  that  was  said  to  myself,  so  as  it  could 
mean  nolxxly  but  myself.  ...  All  that  assembly  of  people 
seemed  to  me  is  if  they  were  come  together  only  to  show  me 
the  way  of  a  Church.”  This  is  but  the  common  thought  of 
all  children  on  such  occasions.  “  Oh,”  he  says  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me ;  for  before  I  used  to  feel 
like  a  little  outcast  in  the  wilderness  —  like  one  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  world  of  Christian  people.’’  However,  these 
religious  instincts  were  soon  to  be  overpowered  in  the  rather 


wild  explorings  after  truth,  which  again  were  to  give  place 
to  a  shape  of  meagre  theism  but  little  removed  from  philo. 
Sophie  paganism.  But  now  the  time  was  come  for  him  to 
quit  school.  His  knowledge  and  proficiency,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted,  were  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  go  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  08  an  exhibitioner.  But  Sir  J.  Talfourd  states  there 
was  an  understanding  that  such  exhibitioners  should  em¬ 
brace  the  Church.  “  Lamb,”  he  says,  “  was  unfitted  by  na¬ 
ture  for  such  a  profession,”  and  was  not  allowed  to  enjov  his 
promotion.  Tlie  impediment  of  a  stammerer  could  hardly 
nave  been  held  sufficient  for  inflicting  what  was  an  injustice 
on  an  industrious  boy,  who,  we  are  told,  saw  all  his  own 
contemporaries  preferred  before  him.  It  seems  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  his  industry  and  abilities  were  not  sufficient  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  rank  of  Grecian.  He  was,  however,  “  dep¬ 
uty  Grecian  —  in  the  lower  division  of  the  second  class.” 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  he  was  to  quit  the  old  clois¬ 
ters  ;  and  on  Nov.  23,  1789,  he  was  discharged. 


THE  FATHER  OF  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDEXTa 

Homer  was  the  father  of  poetry,  Herodotus  the  father 
of  histoiy.  AVe  do  not  know  exactly  who  deserves  the  title 
of  the  fiither  of  novel-writing,  but  whoever  he  was.  like 
tlie  other  fathers,  he  is  represented  in  these  latter  days, 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries  past,  by  a  very  clever  and 
industrious  progeny.  Poets,  historians,  and  bde-tellers 
have  flourished  since  men  first  produced  manuscripts  or 
printed  books,  and  of  the  making  of  these  books  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  But  there  is  a  literary  product  of  the  last 
half-century  —  almost,  indeed,  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  —  which  has  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  which 
appears  to  have  sprung  into  existence  contemporaneously 
with  big  newspapers  and  the  rivalry  in  collecting  news 
from  the  ends  of  tne  earth. 

Sjiecial  correspondents  are  the  most  energetic,  almost  the 
most  ubiquitous  of  men.  Tliey  go  eveo’where,  see  eveiy 
thing,  and  describe  what  they  see  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
historian,  the  liveliness  of  the  polished  essayist,  the  realism 
of  the  photographer,  and  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  old 
ballad-maker.  They  are  the  modern  knights-errant  who  go 
forth  to  seek  adventures,  and  the  modern  minstrels  who 
relate  the  deeds  of  heroes.  Is  there  a  war  in  the  Crimea,  a 
mutiny  in  India,  a  struggle  of  nationalities  in  Europe,  or 
the  march  of  an  im'sistible  host  in  a  doomed  city,  the 
“  special  ”  is  there  with  his  ready  pen,  to  reproduce,  lor  the 
benefit  of  home  readers,  the  incidents  of  the  march  or  the 
deadly  struggle.  Tlie  “  special  ”  watched  the  charge  at 
Balaklava,  and  in  a  few  days  all  England  was  throbbing 
with  emotion  at  the  Homeric  vigor  of  his  stirring  pnm 
The  greatest  of  ships  is  steered  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing 
the  wire  which  yard  by  yard  is  lowered  into  the  deep  —  a 
line  between  two  mighty  nations  —  and  on  the  deck  stands 
the  “  special,”  preparing  that  vivid  description  of  the 
waves,  the  sky,  the  storm,  the  ship  cutting  its  way  through 
the  Atlantic,  and  all  the  human  elements  of  exjKictancy, 
anxiety,  and  the  triumph  of  success,  which  was  soon  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  a  veritable  epic, 
exquisitely  wrought,  one  out  of  man^  furnished  by  the 
special  correspondents,  who,  while  ministering  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  high-class  writing  and  prompt  intelligence, 
are  also  providing  materials  for  the  future  historian. 

Who  was  the  real  inventor  of  this  sWle  of  writing  —  the 
prototype  of  tlie  mixlem  “  special  ”  ?  Herodotus  wrote 
nistory  after  examination  of  localities  and  personal  research; 
he  gathered  traditions  and  verified  dates,  but  was  purely 
and  simply  the  historian.  Xenophon  more  nearly  ap" 
proached  the  type;  but  he  was  a  soldier,  and  admirable  and 
strongly  individualized  as  is  his  narrative  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand,  its  production  was  not  the  purpose  of  to 
expedition,  but  rather  an  accident  of  his  position.  Consid¬ 
ered  independently  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  it, 
the  “  Anabasis  ”  is  almost  as  purely  a  special  report  m  the 
description  of  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  or  the  relief  of 
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liucknow,  in  our  newspapers ;  but  for  all  that  Xenophon 
was  not  a  special  remrter. 

We  must  go  bacK  just  five  hundred  years  for  the  real 
oriirinal  special  correspondent,  the  true  father  of  the  modern 
masters,  the  most  acute  of  observers,  indomitable  of  collec¬ 
tors  of  news,  and  most  picturesque  and  vivid  of  describers 
of  valiant  acts  and  brave  adventures.  If  ever  there  is 
erected  a  literary  pantheon,  side  by  side  with  Homer, 
Jliichvlus  and  Herodotus,  —  the  fathers  of  poetry,  trageiiy, 
and  history,  —  should  be  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Froissart, 
the  •*  father  of  special  correspondents,”  the  teacher  and  in- 
apirer  of  Shaksj)eare  and  W alter  Scott. 

was  styled  “  Sir,”  not  because  he  was  himself  a 
kDi‘'ht,  but  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  a  canon,  on  whom,  as  on  parish  priests,  the  title 
“  Sir,”  equivalent  to  our  modern  “  Reverend,”  was  gener¬ 
ally  bestowed.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  in  13^7,  the 
SOD  of  an  heraldic  painter,  and  no  doubt  the  bright 
little  boy  inherited  a  taste  for  chivalric  emblems  and 
nightly  gear  which  did  not  well  adapt  him  lor  the  profession 
for  which  his  parents  destined  him.  He  was  very  clever 
and  forward,  the  he.ad  boy  of  his  school,  quick  at  learning, 
and  of  a  gay,  vivacious  temperament,  which  made  him  the 
favorite  of  all.  While  still  a  lad  he  exhibited  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  hiatorjr,  and  was  employed,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
friend  who  noticed  his  special  talent,  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  narrative  of  the  wars  then  waging  in  Europe.  He 
wrote  verses,  too,  and  seems  to  have  vastly  preterred  the 
study  of  romances  and  the  hearing  of  news,  to  the  dry 
treatises  of  theology  and  casuistry  which  would  have  better 
fitted  him  for  the  cloister.  A  true  jxiet  in  temjx'rament, 
he  8.ays  of  himself:  “  Well  I  loved  to  see  dances  and 
carrolling,  well  to  hear  minstrelsy  and  tales  of  glee,  well  to 
attach  myself  to  those  who  had  hawks  and  hounds,  well  to 
toy  with  my  fair  companions  at  school.  I  took  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  drinking,  and  in  fair  arr.ay,  and  in  delicate  and  fresh 
cates.  I  loved  to  see  tlie  early  violets  and  the  white  and 
red  roses,  and  also  chamliers  fairly  lighted ;  jousts  and 
dances  and  late  vigils,  fair  beds  for  refreshment,  and  for  my 
better  repose  a  night  draught  of  claret  or  Rochelle  wine, 
mingled  with  spice.”  The  hopeful  youth,  still  in  his  teens, 
had,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  best  way 
of  enjoying  himself,  and  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  spirit  of  those  times,  when  chivalry,  with 
Its  mingled  daring  and  sentiment,  its  brave  trappings,  its 
amatory  sighings  and  merry  minstrelsy,  was  assuming  the 
form  of  a  science. 

Neophyte  of  the  Church  though  he  was,  John  Froissart 
naturally  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  One  day  he  saw 
a  pretty  girl  reading  a  romance,  and  soon  contrived  to  be 
seated  by  her  side  and  reading  too.  Now,  reading  senti¬ 
mental  romances  with  a  charming  young  lady  for  a  com- 
paniuQ  is  a  very  agreeable  amusement,  but  if  a  young  man 
particularly  wishes  not  to  tall  in  love  he  ha<l  better  not  try 
the  experiment.  Froissart^  perhaps,  had  no  objection  to  the 
ineviuble  result,  and  speedily  found  himself  in  the  poetical 
stage  of  the  malady.  lie  wrote  verses  in  which,  of  course, 
he  described  the  fair  one  as  being  the  most  peerless  of  all 
possible  maidens,  and  himself  as  the  most  adoring  of  all 
possible  lovers ;  and  when  he  discovered  that  the  pretty 
romance-reader  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  somebody 
else,  he  was  as  near  going  mad  as  a  lively  young  fellow, 
^th  good  health  and  spirits,  and  who  (if  we  may  believe 
his  poetry)  had  certainly  two  other  objects  of  adoration, 
could  go  with  safety. 

But  he  fell  ill,  and  was  so  far  despondent  that  after  his 
rwovery  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  rode  rapidly,  composing  love-verses  all 
the  way,  till  he  reached  the  sea-shore,  and  finding  there  a  ship 
»hout  to  depart  for  England,  went  aboard.  The  passage 
was  rough,  and  Froissart  for  the  first  time  experienced  the 
de  mer.  But,  at  once  sea-sick  and  love-sick,  he  con- 
taved  to  gasp  out  a  few  more  verses  in  remembrance  of  the 
beautiful  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  then  felt  better.  Tbis 
the  poetical  p)eriod  of  bis  life.  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
written  about  thirty  thousand  verses ;  fortunately,  perhaps, 
not  many  of  them  are  preserved. 


He  had  probably  an  introduction  to  the  English  Court, 
for  he  was  soon  domiciled  as  private  secretary  to  Edward 
the  Third’s  womanly  and  spirited  queen,  Philippa,  who* 
with  her  ladies,  petted  and  caressed  the  lovelorn,  but  still 
merry  and  highly  diverting  little  foreigner.  He  retained 
his  office  for  three  or  four  years,  making  his  first  apjiear- 
ance  as  special  correspondent  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  visits  to  Scotland  which  —  “come  ye  in  peace  or 
come  ye  in  war  ?  ”  —  the  English  frequently  made.  Frois¬ 
sart  “  spyed  out  tlie  land,”  travelling  on  horseback,  often 
with  no  companion  but  his  dog,  and  with  note-book  in  his 
wallet,  in  which  he  jotted  down  such  matters  as  attracted 
his  inquisitive  eye.  He  describes  the  fierce  courage,  the 
frugal  habits,  the  oatmeal  bannocks  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards  other  writers  described  them, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  famous  chapter  in  M.acaulay’s  history. 
He  was  well  received  by  King  Uavid,  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  Douglas.  Ireland,  too,  was  visited,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  attractive  to  the  chronicler. 

Perhaps  he  was  still  moping  a  little  aljout  the  beautiful 
Anna  (we  know  not  who  she  w.as,  but  he  hints  th.at,  like 
the  Welsh  Shenkyn,  she  was  of  noble  race),  and  perhaps, 
too,  was  not  quite  certain  that  she  was  marrieil  after  all ; 
and  the  tender-hearted  queen  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
Hainault.  She  was  herself  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  re¬ 
tained  an  affection  lor  her  native  land  and  its  belongings. 
Froiss.art  went  back,  nothing  loth,  but  too  late  for  matri¬ 
mony,  for  the  lady  was  married.  'Phe  manners  of  the  times, 
however,  permitted  him  to  attend  her  to  all  kinds  of  amuse¬ 
ments  and  to  compose  verses  in  her  honor  —  very  conge¬ 
nial  employments,  in  which  he  found  conq)ensation  for  bis 
disappointment.  He  revisited  England,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  and  then  his  restless  activity  made  him 
set  to  work  at  the  real  business  of  his  life,  that  of  compil¬ 
ing  a  chronicle,  as  much  as  possible  from  his  own  observac 
tion,  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  time. 

There  were  stirring  events  enough  in  that  busy  four¬ 
teenth  century  for  F roissart  to  record.  There  were  the  wars  of 
oiur  Edward  the  Thirtl  with  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  the 
struggle  between  France  and  England;  the  insurrection  in 
the  Flemish  towns,  with  which  tlie  Van  Arteveldtes,  father 
and  son,  were  concerned ;  the  wars  between  Castile  and 
Portugal ;  between  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  Turks, 
then  just  settling  in  Europe ;  the  horrors  of  the  Jacejuerie  ; 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  Popes  and  their  partisans,  besides 
abundance  of  intestine  feuds  of  cities,  barons,  and  kings. 
“  Nothing,”  says  one  critic,  “  of  novelty  passed  of  which 
Froissart  did  not  seek  to  be  a  spectator ;  joust.s,  feasts, 
tournaments,  conferences  for  peace,  interviews  of  princes, 
their  entries,  nothing  escaped  his  curiosity.”  He  visited 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  Langueiloc,  Beaune, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  personally  conversed  with  most  of  the 
famous  men  of  the  time,  and  never  lost  a  chance  of  picking 
up  a  good  story  or  a  bit  of  authentic  news  thim  knight  or 
squire,  whom  chance  made  the  companions  of  his  wander¬ 
ings.  He  was  present  at  the  grand  entertainments  given 
at  Milan  by  King  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  in  honor  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  English  prince,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
For  a  short  time  he  resumeil  the  clerical  life,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  living  of  Lessines.  There  he  led  a  jolly  lile,  spencU 
ing  money  fremy,  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the  innkeepers. 
Then  he  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Wenceslaus,  of 
Luxemburg;  then  became  clerk  of  the  chapel  to  Guy, 
Count  of  Blois,  and  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  with 
the  famous  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix  at  Orthes,  in  Beaune. 
This  magnificent  Gaston  appeared  to  Froissart  to  lie  the 
beau  ideal  of  knightly  personages.  He  won  the  chronicler’s 
heart  by  listening  to  his  romances  after  dinner,  and  by  his 
gallant  bearing  and  the  splendor  of  his  establishment. 
“  I  have  never  seen  any  so  handsome,  either  in  the  form  of 
his  limbs  and  shape.  He  was  so  perfectly  formeil,  no  one 
could  praise  him  too  much.  He  was  a  prudent  knight,  full 
of  enterprise  and  wisdom.  He  never  tiad  any  unbeliever 
with  him,  reigned  prudently,  and  was  constant  in  his  devo 
tions.  He  was  li^ral  and  courteous  in  his  gifts.”  The 
facts,  mentioned  casually  by  Froissart,  that  this  gallant 
gentleman,  whose  deportment  was  so  princely,  had  quar- 
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relied  with  1  i?  wife,  whom  he  would  certainly  have  mur¬ 
dered  La  1  fIic  not  kept  out  of  his  way,  that  he  did  actually 
murder  his  cousin,  Sir  Peter  Arvaut,  and  his  own  son, 
appear  to  have  been  very  trivial  blots  on  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  his  admiriT.  Gaston  was  one  of  the  ablest  poli¬ 
ticians  of  his  day,  and  at  his  court  was  received  the  earli¬ 
est  intelligence  of  all  important  events.  “  'Fhere  is  not  a 
lord  in  the  world  more  eager  after  news  than  he  is.” 

Of  course  Froissart  wiw  quite  at  home  in  such  a  centre 
of  news;  but  for  some  time  he  was  terribly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  intellipience 
reached  the  count,  who  would  not  unfrequently  announce 
events  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  swiftest  mt'ssen^rers 
could  brin"  the  news  from  the  scene  of  action.  Tlie  tele¬ 
graph  was,  in  fact,  anticipated.  At  lensth  the  secret  was 
imparted  in  confidence  to  Froissart,  and  the  explanation 
involves  as  clear  a  case  of  spiritual  intervention  as  any  re¬ 
lated  by  modern  mediums.  We  will  tell  the  story  briefly. 
A  former  oceu[)ant  of  the  castle,  Raymond,  Lord  of  Corasse, 
had,  in  the  mattiT  of  tithes,  oflended  a  priest,  who  tlireat- 
ene<l  to  send  “  a  champion  you  will  be  more  afraid  of.”  This 
cham[)ion  proved  to  Ite  a  tricksy  spirit,  who  set  to  work  in 
the  familiar  fashion  of  rappinz  at  Raymond’s  bedroom  door, 
thereby  fri;jhteninz  him  and  his  wife  terribly,  and  smashing 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  the  kitchen.  But  Raymond,  being 
a  bold  man,  at  length  made  friends  with  his  visitor,  who 
promised  to  bring  him  regularly  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  Two  or  three  times  every  week  the 
spirit,  who  said,  “  I  travel  as  fast  as  the  wind,  or  faster,” 
woke  the  lord  of  Corasse  by  pulling  his  pillow  away,  or 
making  strange  noises,  alarming  the  ladv,  who  “hid  her 
head  under  the  bedclothes,  and  the  hair  of  her  head  stood 
on  end.”  Tlie  supernatural  Reufor  then  told  Raymond 
that  “  such  an  event  has  happened  in  England,  or  Scotland, 
or  Germany,  or  some  other  <?ountry.”  After  a  time  the 
knight  olTended  him,  and  he  came  no  more ;  but  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  he  afterwards  extended  his  favors  to 
Gaston  de  Foix,  and  kept  him  as  well  supplied  with  the 
news  of  the  day  as  if  he  had  taken  in  the  Times  or  Echo. 

Thi  s  is  a  S[)ccimen  of  the  stories  which  CKra-sionally  find 
a  place  in  the  jmges  of  Froissart;  but  generally  he  is  more 
practical,  and  delights  in  knightly  encounters,  duels  at  the 
lists,  pageants,  pimessions,  and  battles.  He  visited  Eng¬ 
land  again  in  the  rtdgn  of  Richard  the  Sec'ond,  and  ck*- 
«cril>es,  with  an  amusing  touch  of  vanity,  how  he  presented 
the  king  with  a  manuscript  of  a  romance  he  had  written, 
which  was  “  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver-gilt 
nails  and  a  golden  rose  in  the  midst  of  two  clasps,  gilt, 
richly  chascMl  with  gold  roses.”  Tliis  superb  “  presentation 
copy  ”  Froissart  hatl  accidentally  with  him,  not  anticipat- 
in^thc'  king  would  ask  for  it  1 

Froissart  died  in  his  comfortable  canonry  at  Lille  —  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  in  1378  — 
somewhere  alxmt  1414.  His  chronicle,  first  published  with 
the  title,  “  La  Chroni(jue  de  France,  d’Angleterre,  d’Ecosse, 
d’Espagne,  de  Brdtagne,”  &e.,  extends  from  1326  to  1400. 
For  tlie  earlier  incidents  related  he  was  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Jean  de  Bel,  canon  of  Lifege.  The  records  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  are  all  his  own. 

The  influence  of  Froissart  is  apparent  in  almost  every 
page  of  Scott’s  romances  of  chivalry.  The  incidents  of 
the  tilting  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  the  meUe,  the  storming  of 
the  castle  at  Front-de-lkeuf  are  almost  transcripts  from  his 
pages.  Scott  makes  Claverhousc  ask  young  Henry  Morton, 
in  “  Olil  Mortality,”  if  he  had  ever  read  Froissart,  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative.  Bonny  Dundee  replies, 
“  I  have  half  a  mind  to  contrive  you  should  have  six 
months’  imprisonment,  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure. 
His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more  enthusiasm  than  even 
poetry  itself.” 

Shakspeare  himself  owed  something  to  this  “  father  of 
special  correspondents,”  especially  in  the  last  act  of  “  Rich- 
sud  the  Second.”  There  was,  at  any  rate,  this  in  common 
between  them,  that  each  prophesied  his  own  literary  im¬ 
mortality.  Shakspeare  wrote,  “  Not  marble  nor  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  ;  ”  and 
gaj*  gossiping,  poetic,  heroic-souled  little  canon  of 


Lille  was  as  confi<lent  that  he  had  not  lived  and  worked  in 
vain  —  “I  well  know  that,  in  time  to  come,  when  I  shall  he 
dead  and  rotten,  this  grand  and  noble  history  will  he  much 
in  fashion,  and  all  nobles  and  gallant  pc'rsons  will  take 
pleasure  therein  and  gain  augmentation  and  knowled'^e.” 


A  SLEEPING  PREACHER. 

AnouT  the  year  1604,  the  little  society  of  New  Col'pje, 
Oxford,  numl)ered  amongst  its  fellows  one  named  Dr.  Kich- 
ard  Haydock.  Tliis  person  h.ad  developed  a  curious  fiwultv 
of  preaching  very  learned  and  excellent  sennons  when,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  he  w.as  in  a  deep  slumlier.  Ibi, 
fivculty  was  the  more  noteworthy,  in  that  IlaydiK-k  was  but 
a  dull  fellow  in  his  waking  hours,  and  known  to  1m' no  great 
scholar.  Greek  and  Hebrew,  too,  were  familiar  to  his  tongue 
in  these  nocturnal  discourses,  though  the  preacher  was 
supposed  to  lie  ignorant  of  Isith  laugiitiges.  The  fame  of 
him  soon  spread  throughout  the  university,  and  the  fellowj 
and  scholars  floc-ked  as  regularly  to  hear  Haydock  pa-ath 
in  his  sleep  as  to  any  other  sermon.  Nor  were  they  ever 
disappointed  of  his  jierformance ;  in  fact,  so  nietho<Iieaiwa!i 
he  in  his  iiroceedings,  that  he  never  ftiileil  to  pray  moiit 
fervently  for  the  king  and  royal  family,  lioth  betiire  and  af¬ 
ter  his  discourse,  which  was  n'gularly  opened  with  a  text.  Oa 
concluding,  he  would  wake,  stretch,  wonder  to  see  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  remember  nothing  that  he  h.id  said.  The  pre¬ 
vious  career  of  Dr.  Haydock  presented  no  very  remarkable 
features.  He  was  Ixirn  at  Grewel,  in  Hampshire,  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  Winchester,  tfoin  thence  he 
h.ad  proceeded  to  New  College,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  the  y'ear  1590.  He  took  the  usual  degrees  inarts, 
and  afterwariis  travelled  for  some  time  abroad.  llaydiK’k, 
on  his  return,  about  1598,  published  a  heavy  folio  on  the 
subjects  of  Painting  and  Engraving ;  this  he  thought  suffi¬ 
ciently  valuable  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  with  hh 
own  jvortrait  on  the  title-page.  Thomas  Bodley,  the  liumd- 
er  of  tlie  Bodleian  Library,  was  a  sort  of  patron  of  his,  and 
to  him  the  work  was  dedicated. 

Tlie  notoriety  of  the  sleeping  preacher  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  lieyond  Oxford,  and  in  a  lew  months  attracted  the 
attention  of  King  .James.  That  mon.artdi,  as  we  all  know, 
prided  himself  on  his  superior  wisdom,  ami  eagerly  seizeil 
any  o])portunity  that  ofl'ered  of  displaying  it  lielbre  a  crowd 
of  admiring  courtiers.  He  therefore  determined  that  Hay- 
dock’s  supposeil  marvellous  gift  should  Ik*  tested  at  court, 
and  under  his  own  keen  eve.  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  St.ate,  was  instructed  to  luake 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Abbots  and  Dr.  Hussey,  lca<ling  authorities 
of  the  university,  rehative  of  Haydock  ;  and  these  Icarnel 
gentlemen  were  commissioneil  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of 
the  pre.acher’s  services  to  the  court  of  St.  .James’s  lor  a  time. 
Haydock,  however,  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  what 
was  going  on,  as  a  little  before  that  time  he  quietly  left  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  some  weeks  elapsi*d  before  Dr.  Hussey  could  give 
any  tidings  of  him.  It  was  then  found  out  that  Dr.  Ray- 
dock  was  settled  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Blacker, 
dwelling  in  the  close  at  Salisbury.  In  that  city  he  wa* 
rapidly  acquiring  fame  as  a  physician,  for,  indeed,  it  was 

tirincipally  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  that  he 
lad  devoted  himself  at  Oxfi)rd.  A  letter  written  from  Sal¬ 
isbury  at  the  time  reported  him  as  going  much  to  the  hou«c 
of  Sir  William  Dorington,  who  had  taken  a  great  iiite^ 
in  the  doctor’^ursuits,  and  whose  seat  was  within  six  miles 
of  the  city.  Tne  gift  which  had  made  Haydock  so  pre¬ 
eminent  at  his  university  seems  to  have  l)een  allowed  to 
languish  since  he  had  taken  up  with  the  active  duties  of  his 
own  proper  profession.  We  find  no  record  of  his  having 
delivered  any  theological  discourses  at  Salisbury,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking.  However,  his  place  of  residence  bein',' 
discovered  by  Cecil’s  emissaries,  it  was  intiinateil  to  him 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  his  Majesty  King  .Jamei^ 
witness  a  display  of  his  curious  powers  at  court.  The 

E readier  no  doubt  inwardly  prayed  the  authorities  to  have 
im  excused,  but  there  was  no  getting  out  of  what  amount- 
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ed  to  a  royal  command.  Tlic  next  scene  in  the  story  is  best 
told  in  a  fetter  still  extant,  and  written  by  lluwland  White, 
uostmaster  of  the  court,  to  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury.  This 
l^er  beiu^  date  27th  .\pril,  1605,  and  is  as  Ibllows:  — 

“At  court  there  is  one  llaydojk,  of  New  College,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  by  profession  a  doctor  of  physic,  who  uses  oftentimes 
to  make  long  sermons  in  his  sleep,  lire  King’s  Majesty 
liearil  him  one  night ;  the  next  time,  the  Dean  of  the  Chap¬ 
el  and  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner ;  the  third  time,  my  Lord  of 
Cranborne  causeil  a  bed  to  be  put  up  in  liis  ilrawing-room 
atcoui't,  and  heard  him  preach,  and  sent  tor  my  Lord  Pem¬ 
broke,  Lord  Shandos,  Lord  Danvers,  Lord  Marre,  and 
others.  He  doth  very  orderly  begin  witli  his  prayer ;  then 
to  his  text,  and  divides  it ;  and  when  he  hath  well  and 
learnedly  touched  every  part,  he  concludes  it,  and  with 
.rroaning  and  stretching,  awakes,  and  remembers  nothing 
lie  said.  The  man  seems  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  of  a 
;:ood  complexion,  of  a  civil  conversation,  and  discreet ;  hath 
no  books,  or  phme  to  study ;  and  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
usually  jireaches.  Yet  the  king  will  not  say  what  he  thinks 
of  it.  tie  will  hear  and  sill  him  ere  he  depart  from  court.” 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  j)roceeded  in  the  business  with 
infinite  solemnity  and  precaution,  and  alter  much  cross- 
oxamination  by  himself  and  his  privy-councillors,  actually 
prevailed  upon  ll.iydock  to  confess  his  im))U8ture,  and  to 
.;ivu  in  writing  the  motives  both  of  his  beginning  and  of 
his  continuance  in  so  strange  a  practice.  On  Sunday  the 
isth,  he  sent  to  the  king  that  “  if  it  would  please  llis  Alaj- 
rAy  to  panlon  his  oH'ence,  and  deliver  him  from  punish¬ 
ment,  he  would  confess  the  whole  truth  of  this  deceit  where¬ 
with  he  had  abused  the  world.”  His  first  conlession  was 
nut  considered  suflicientiy  explicit  and  minute,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Karl  of  W’orcester,  one  of  tlie 
hading  councillors,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  mentioning 
such  piint  as  his  Majesty,  “  out  of  the  depth  of  his  won- 
ilertiil  ju  Igiuent,”  reciuirevl  to  have  further  cleared.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  preacher  liirnished  some  very  com|>lete  details 
uf  the  origin  and  s'rowth  of  his  im’tosture.  These  details 
arc  curious,  and  have  an  air  of  trutnfuluess.  We  are  told 
that  on  his  first  c«)ming  to  (Oxford,  Haydock  had  a  great 
ilesirc  to  study  divinity,  and  to  become  a  preacher,  but 
f>und  in  himself  a  disability  lor  tliat  faculty,  by  reason  of 
a  stuttering  he  had  in  his  speech,  and  a  slow,  im|)erfect  ut¬ 
terance.  He  was  thus  reluctantly  com()elled  to  abandon 
tiiij  study,  and  betook  himself  to  physic.  It  afterwards 
ciuiic  to  his  remembrance,  as  he  said,  that  his  school-tellows 
ill  Winchester  hatl  told  him  many  times  how  he  used  to 
speak  in  his  sleep ;  and  that  he  then  made  verse,  and  spoke 
Latin,  with  much  more  quickness  of  invention  and  readier 
utterance  than  at  any  time  else.  Wheren|H)n,  he  took  a 
conceit  tliat  he  would  try  how  near  he  could  come  to  such 
ability  of  utterance  by  siieaking  at  the  time  of  night  which 
nearest  to  that  in  which  he  used  to  speak  in  his  sleep, 
first  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  first  sleep,  to 
spi’ak  .some  discourse  concerning  physic ;  and  found  in  him- 
•clt  such  ripeness  of  invention,  and  so  jierfect  and  ready 
delivery,  that  he  was  astounded  at  himself,  and  practised 
this  t'asliion  of  speaking  after  midnight  some  four  or  five 
times,  in  physic ;  which,  when  he  found  to  make  so  great  an 
alteration  ot  his  speech,  and  ability  to  discourse,  he  resolved 
to  try  it  the  same  ell'ect  would  follow  if  divinity  were  the 
chosen  subject,  as  he  had  ever  the  strongest  tlesire  for  that 
branch  of  learning.  So  he  took  a  text,  and  prepared  him- 
*«lt  to  preiich  from  it  tliree  or  four  days  before  he  put  it  in 

etice;  and,  when  sufficiently  prepared,  would  sit  up  in 
after  his  first  sleep,  and  deliver  what  api>eared  to  him 
a  Very  excellent  sermon.  This  course  was  pursued  by  Hay- 
dock  several  times  without  the  least  intention  of  being 
overheard ;  but  by  chance  one  night  some  one  lying  in  the 
chamber  next  to  his  own  was  awake,  and  heard  all  lie  said. 
It  was  accordingly  reported  over  the  college  the  morning 
at.er  that  Mr.  H.iydock  had  preached  very  learnedly  in  his 
sleep.  ^  H.iydock  was  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  humor  the 
'leception,  and  had  practised  it  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
every  other  night — preaching  in  Latin  in  Oxford,  and  in 
"Oghsh  in  the  country. 

Hvydock’s  petition  to  the  king  for  forgiveness  is  still 


preserved  amongst  the  state  papers,  and  is  a  curious  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the  man.  It  is  much 
too  long  to  reprocluce  here,  so  a  very  few  e.xtracts  must  suf¬ 
fice  us.  He  says  .  “  I  do  here,  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  a 
most  thankful  and  penitent  soul,  ingenuously  confess  and 
acknowledge,  tliat  this  use  of  my  nocturnal  discourse,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  a  deep  and  sound  sleep,  when  indeed  I  was  waking, 
and  hiul  more  [lerfect  sense  of  that  I  conceived  and  spake 
than  when  by  day  I  attempteil  the  same,  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  voluntary  thing,  done  with  knowledge,  upon  a 
discovery  in  myself  of  a  greater  ability,  and  freedom  of 
memory,  invention,  and  s^ieech,  in  that  mild,  iiuiet,  and 
silent  repose  of  the  night,  than  in  the  daytime  I  found.” 
And  again  he  says:  “When  company  approached,  I  well 
perceived,  though,  indeed,  no  ordinary  voice  could  interrupt 
my  strong  contemplation,  nor  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
caudle  held  at  mine  eyes,  which  I  always  kept  shut,  even  in 
the  dark,  and  could  never  meditate  to  purpose  when  they 
were  ojien.”  Haydock  adds  that  he  never  had  any  sinister 
plot,  purimse,  or  drift  to  the  disturb.iuce  of  the  peaceable 
estate,  church,  or  commonwealth  —  and  that  he  had  not 
otiended  maliciously,  but  of  human  infirmity. 

King  James  was  too  well  satisfied  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  his  own  acuteness  in  unmasking  the  de¬ 
ception,  to  bear  malice  against  the  author  of  it,  and  readily 
pardoned  the  otlender.  We  have  little  more  to  chronicle 
concerning  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Haydock  dis¬ 
continued  the  practices  which  had  made  him  so  notorious 
He  withdrew  once  more  to  Salisbury,  and  achieved  a  repu¬ 
tation  there  as  a  very  able  physician.  He  afterwards  came 
to  London,  died,  and  was  buried  there,  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  wars. 


KDITING. 

The  editor  of  the  Cigare  is  obliged  to  leave  Paris  for 
four  and  twenty  hours ;  the  sub-editor  selects  this  precise 
moment  for  being  ill!;  and  M.  .iVristide  Gruau,  the  Nestor 
of  the  siatf,  is  absent  canvassing  a  provincial  coustituency  in 
his  own  and  the  Liberal  interest.  So  the  editor  sees  noth¬ 
ing  fur  it  but  to  ask  M.  Timoleon  Tarliue,  before  starting, 
kindly  to  discharge  his  functions  tor  a  single  day  ;  and  M. 
Tartine,  who  would  have  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire  at  five  minutes’  notice,  consents  with 
pleasure.  However,  the  editor  feels  some  slight  misgivings ; 
not  that  he  mistrusts  M.  Tartiue’s  head,  but  he  knows  his 
heart  —  M.  Tartine  is  prone  to  enthusiasm.  Wherefore,  in 
getting  into  the  train,  the  director  uf  the  Cigare  })uiuts  out 
to  his  chroniqueur,  who  has  come  to  see  him  off,  that  after 
all  there  will  nut  be  much  to  do,  that  he  h.is  given  the  main 
directions  tor  the  next  number,  and  that  the  principal  thing 
will  be  to  watch  that  nothing  creejjs  into  the  leaders  or  the 
notes  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings  ut  General  de  Ladmirault, 
an  awkward  person  to  offend  by  reason  of  the  state  uf  siege. 
M.  Tartine  promises.  Then  tlie  editor  conveys  a  counter- 
warning  against  insidious  Government  secretaries  who 
prowl  about  seeking  admission  fur  semi-utlieiai  paragraphs 
in  influential  pa{iers;  but  at  this  M.  Tartine  protests  with 
so  much  warmth  that  he  would  recognize  a  Government 
secretary  even  disguised  under  a  be.ir’s  skin,  and  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  prose  though  it  were  couched  in  Sanskrit  or 
Carribee,  that  the  editor  feels  reassured.  In  another  minute 
the  train  has  disappeared,  and  AI.  T.irtine  walks  out  of  the 
station  with  a  tbur-and-twenty  hours’  kingship  of  the  most 
{Nipular  organ  in  Paris. 

Having  about  sixteen  hours  to  spare  before  he  need  com¬ 
mence  his  duties  —  for  this  is  evening,  and  the  Cigare  does 
not  appear  till  five  on  the  morrow  —  AI.  Tartine  goes  and 
dines,  and  thence  to  the  play ;  and  being  of  communicative 
mood,  he  tells  what  friends  he  meets  that  it  is  he  who  for 
the  nonce  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Cigare.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  by  midnight  the  report  has  been  flashed  down 
the  whole  line  of  I^ulevards  and  into  every  newspaper 
office  of  the  capital  that  M.  Tartine  has  been  intrusted 
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with  a  post  which  he  will  fill,  not  for  a  day  —  for  rumor  is 
fond  of  additions  —  but  for  a  month,  some  even  say  six 
weeks ;  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day,  when  he  comes 
down  to  the  office,  M.  Tartine  finds  a  whole  throng  of  aifec- 
tionate  friends,  who,  knowing  his  benevolent  dis]x>sition, 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  offer  him  their  assistance,  and 
meanwhile  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  render  them 
some  little  services  which  they  will  explain  if  he  will  just 

five  them  each  five  minutes  in  private.  Truth  to  say, 
I.  Tartine  has  slept  as  soundly  as  did  the  great  Conde  on 
the  eve  of  Rocroy.  Intrepidity  is  his  chanvcteristic.  He 
accepted  the  functions  delcj^ated  to  him,  expecting  nothing 
and  tearing  nothing ;  and  the  levee  of  suitors  takes  him  a 
little  aback.  Nevertheless,  he  rallies  on  recognizing  in  one 
a  popular  novelist,  in  the  other  a  fluent  debater,  in  a  third 
an  enterprising  money  man,  and  he  gallantly  leads  the  way 
into  the  editor’s  room,  whither  the  novelist  follows  him, 
shutting  the  door  to  exclude  the  other  two.  He  has  not 
much  to  ask,  has  the  man  of  fiction ;  he  simply  wants  the 
Cigitre  to  announce  a  novel  of  his  that  is  coming  out.  “  Oh, 
certainly  ;  with  pleasure,”  says  M.  Tartine  ;  “  what  is  the 
title  ?  ”  “  Oh,  there’s  not  much  in  the  title  1  ”  answers  the 

author,  modestly.  “  It’s  ‘  Les  Chevaliers  du  Boudoir ;  ’  but 
the  scope  of  these  works  often  needs  to  be  explained  to 
the  public  beforehand  so  that  thej^  may  not  go  away  with 
wrong  impressions.  This  is  a  realistic  study  of  life.  Per¬ 
haps  something  in  this  stvde  would  do,”  and  he  draws  a 
pajier  from  Ids  pocket.  “  I  didn’t  write  the  paragrajdi  my¬ 
self,  it  was  a  tfiend  did  it.  Thank  vou ;  1  know  I  may 
rely  upon  you  ;  goo<l  morning,”  and  he  vanishes,  leaving 
M.  Tartine  to  read :  “  It  is  with  immense  satisfaction  that 

we  announce  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  M.  A - ,  the 

gifted  author  of  ‘Les  Peches  Roses,’  ‘Le  Scandale  de  la 

Rue  X - ,’  and  other  delightful  books.  Any  thing  more 

pi(|uaut  in  style,  more  interesting  in  plot,  or  more  thor¬ 
oughly  artistic  in  conception  than  this  new  novel,  into 
which  M.  A - has  tlirown  all  his  minutely  realistic  pow¬ 

ers  of  description,  his  ”  —  “  Yes,  but  stay,”  cries  M.  Tar¬ 
tine,  “  this  reads  like  an  advertisement ;  ”  however,  he  has 
no  time  to  move,  lor  the  door  ojiens  again  and  in  rushes 
the  fluent  ilcbater,  distancing  the  money  man  by  a  head. 
“  My  dear  M.  Tartine,  look  at  this  1  ”  he  ejaculates,  dis¬ 
playing  yesterday’s  Cignre ;  “  here  is  the  parliamentary 
rejMjrt,  ami,  to  begin  with,  my  speech,  as  you  observe,  is 
most  huudliatin^ly  curtiuled;  but  I  shouldn’t  complain  if 
it  were  not  for  this  passage.  See,  I  have  a  discussion  with 
a  member  of  the  Left,  a  Radical,  and  you  give  him  the  best 
of  it,  for  after  his  joke  at  me  —  a  miserably  small  joke  — 
you  a<ld,  ‘hilarity  on  all  the  benches,’  just  as  if  I  had  made 
no  n^partee.”  “  But  did  you  make  one  ?  ”  asks  M.  Tartine. 
“Why,  of  course,”  answers  the  fluent  debater;  “at  least, 
if  I  hadn’t,  you  know,  it  ought  to  come  to  the  same  thing ; 
for  if  the  Viyare,  an  orderly  journal,  gives  the  palm  to  men 
of  that  sort — Red  Republicans,  Communalists,  and  destroy¬ 
ers  of  society  —  what  are  we  to  expect  V  I  think,  j)erhaps,” 
(here  a  paper  is  extracted  from  the  waistcoat),  “  if  you 
would  kindly  insert  this  little  note — I  didn’t  write  it  my¬ 
self:  it  was  a  friend  who  did  it.  Tlianks.  I  know  I  can 
confide  in  your  courtesy.  Grood  morning.”  Anil  he,  too, 
disappears,  yielding  his  place  to  the  money  man,  who 
enters  just  as  M.  Tartine  has  read  this  much :  “  By  a 
printer’s  error  in  our  yesterday’s  impression,  the  brilliant 

witticism  by  which  M.  B - ,  the  eloquent  memljer  for - , 

utU-rly  pulverized  M.  C - ,  the  Radical  deputy  who  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  was  omitted.  M.  C -  said  ”  —  “  Pardon 

me,  my  dear  M.  Tartine,”  interposes  the  money  man,  “  I 
am  aware  how  valuable  your  time  is.  I  shall  not  be  a 
minute.  Here  is  the  Cigare's  money  article  of  yesterday. 
Do  you  see  these  lines  ?  Tliejr  maj^  prove  the  death  of  the 
‘  Oyster-shell  JointrStock  Utilization  Company,’  in  which 
the  savings  of  thousands  are  invested;  and  I  am  convinced 
nothing  can  be  further  from  vour  thoughts.”  “  Nothing,” 
assents  M.  Tartine.  “  Well,  but  look,”  groans  the  money 
man.  “  You  say  there  is  a  depression  on  our  shares.  Only 
think  of  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking  on  which  we  are 
embarked  I  Picture  to  yourself  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  oyster-shells  that  formerly  lay  about  idle,  but  which  now, 
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hrough  our  instrumentality,  may  be  the  means  of  pourino 
gold  into  the  homes  of  the  penurious.  Ours  is  no 
speculation,  it  is  a  patriotic  enterprise;  and  surelv  a  journal 
like  the  Cigare  ought  to  encourage  it.  Oh,  I  know  whaf 
you  were  going  to  reply  ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  true 
that  the  Glares  were  depressed,  will  the  saying  so  in  vour 
paper  tend  to  make  them  go  up  again  ?  Remember,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  shareholders  —  our  trusting  shareholders, 
not  in  my  own,  that  I  am  urging  this,  and  ”  (here  some 
fumbling  in  the  pocket),  “  I  think  if  you  were  to  intercalate 
this  in  your  next  monev  article,  it  would  spare  you  a  pan® 
or  two  of  remorse  should  our  company  ever  unhappily  cot 
lapse  —  which,  mind,  I  am  certain  it  never  will.”  “Yes, 
but  —  one  moment !  ”  ejaculates  M.  Tartine.  “  Yes,  as 
many  moments  as  you  like,”  answers  the  money  man  ;  “  and 
if  you  like  I  will  exjilain  you  all  the  workings  of  our  com- 
jiaiiy.  I  have,  thoughtfully,  brought  the  prospectuses  with 
me.”  And  he  sits  down. 

It  takes  half  an  hour  by  the  clock  before  M.  Tartine  can 
dispose  of  the  money  man,  who  has  plied  figures  with  an 
energy  of  lung  which  drives  his  hearer  stark  desperate.  Ue 
is  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  monev  man 
then  makes  his  affable  bow,  vowing  that  conversation  with 
M.  Tartine  is  ijuite  a  jtleasure  and  a  profit.  He  is  scarcely 
gone  when  the  office-boy  enters  to  say  there  are  three  more 
gentlemen  waiting  to  see  the  editor,  and  two  lathes;  and  at 
the  same  moment  comes  the  printer — a  French  printer, 
brisk,  discursive,  and  by  alternate  fits  despondent  and  ove^ 
sanguine — to  say  that  there  is  no  copy  in  hand,  that  half 
the  paper  ought  to  be  made  up  by  this  time,  and  that  every 
thing  will  to  a  certainty  be  late,  “  But  what  am  I  to  do?” 
ejaculates  M.  Tartine  in  frenzy.  “I  can’t  write  the  whole 
paper.”  “  But  has  monsieur  read  his  letters  V  ”  impiires 
the  printer.  “What  letters?”  asks  M.  Tartine;  and  here 
his  eye  lights  for  the  first  time  on  some  three  scores  of  un¬ 
opened  euvelojjes  arranged  symmetrically  before  him. 
“  Tell  everyboily  that  I  am  busy  I  ”  he  roars  to  the  office- 
boy,  “  let  not  a  soul  come  in.”  “  But  the  gentlemen  anJ 
the  two  ladies?  ”  remonstrates  the  boy.  Let  them  be—! 
let  them  come  to-morrow  when  I  am  not  here,”  yells  JL 
Tartine ;  anil  feverishly  he  breaks  oiH‘n  the  envelojtes  in 
rapid  succession  :  —  “  To  the  editor  of  the  Cigare.  Sir,— 
One  of  your  contributors  asserts  that  Remus  died  in  the 
year  753  b.  c.  ;  the  correct  date  of  that  historical  event 
is — .”  “  Sir,  —  lam  surprised  to  see  one  of  your  contribu¬ 
tors,  in  alluding  to  the  death  of  liemus,  apiK-ars  to  put 
faith  in  the  existence  of  that  jKTsonage.  Surely  he  must  tie 
aware  that — “  Sir,  —  Tdiat  the  long-exploiled  fallacy  as 
to  the  death  of  Remus  should  have  found  a  place  in  your 
columns  strikes  me  as  being  in  every  way  deplorable.”  “I 
wish  to  heaven,”  breaks  out  M.  Tartine,  “that  Remus  — 
what’s  tlie  matter  now  ?  ”  litis  is  to  the  oflice-boy,  who 
has  come  back  scared,  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  outside  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  away,  and  have  sent  in  their  cards.  M.  Tartine 
glances  at  the  pa.steboards ;  they  are  those  of  officers  on 
the  staff,  and  the  words,  “  affaire  d’honneur  ”  are  [lencillcil 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  them.  Needs  must  when  honor 
drives,  and  the  gentlemen  are  introduced.  “  In  these  deli¬ 
cate  matters  it  is  Ixitter  to  s|)eak  plainly  and  at  once,”  be¬ 
gins  the  bluffest  of  the  military  men  in  a  voice  that  makes 
the  window-jianes  rattle.  “  An  insult  has  been  offeml,and 
either  a  full  apology  or  a  reparation  by  arms  must  lie  the 
altern.ative.”  “But  what  insult  has  been  offered?”  in- 
(quires  nonplussed  M.  Tartine.  “  Do  you  call  this  no  insult, 
sir  ?  ”  sings  out  the  military  man,  thrusting  a  back  numUr 
of  the  Cigare  under  M.  Tartine’s  face  and  flashing  lightnin:; 
from  his  eyes ;  and  he  reails  :  “  There  is  no  disguising  thit 
ever  since  they  have  been  put  into  their  new  jackets  with 
fur  round  the  collars,  the  officers  of  tlie  sttiff  display  an  un¬ 
fortunate  likeness  to  a  tropical  red-legged  and  rully-birl, 
called  the  Soudan  goose.”  “  But  I  didn’t  write  that,”  pw 
tests  M.  Tartine.  “  But  you’re  the  editor,  sir,  and  at  » 
moment  when  the  army  have  just  saved  society  by  stifling 
lawlessness  and  plunder,  you  deserve  to  be  held  respon>t- 
ble  for  all  statements  calculated  to  bring  the  service  into 
ridicule.” 

“Well,  then,  I  am  responsible,”  retorts  M.  Tartine  ex- 
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operated.  “  Let  it  be  what  you  please  —  swords,  pistols’ 
or  blunderbusses ;  my  friends  are  M.M.  Plumeau  and  de 
Lines,  whom  you  will  find  in  the  next  room,  but,  for  pa- 
I  tience’  sjike,  let  me  alone  till  five  o’clock.”  “  We  are  not 
bent  upon  a  duel,”  puts  in  one  of  the  officers  —  he  is  louder 
of  speech  than  the  other;  “an  apology  will  serve  us.” 
“No,”  shouts  M.  Tartine,  imjKiticnt  more  at  the  tone  of  his 
interlocution  than  at  the  demand,  “  I  will  retract  nothing ; 

I  indorse  to  the  full  all  my  friend’s  sentiments  about  the 
J  Soudan  goose.  It  was  well  said,  gentlemen,  and  I  make  a 
personal  matter  of  it.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.”  After 
j  this  there  remains  nothing  but  to  make  freezing  bows  all 
i  round,  wluch  is  done,  and  M.  Tartine  is  left  once  more 
alone.  But  not  for  long.  Once  again  the  printer  appears : 
“  It  is  one  o’clock,  sir,  and  we  really  must  have  some  copy.” 
M.  Tartine,  with  glaring^  eyes,  makes  a  dart  at  a  blue  en- 
■  velop.  “  I'his  is  from  Jules  Sifflot ;  I  know  his  hand,  and 
it’s  his  turn  to  write  the  chroniciue  to-day.”  He  breaks 
[  the  scid  and  reads  :  “  My  dear  Tartine,  —  1  am  extremely 
I  jorry,  but  the  sudden  illness  of  an  aunt  (I  am  her  heir, 
which  makes  it  imjwrtant)  calls  me  out  of  town  for  a  day 
‘  or  two.  Try  and  do  without  me  to-day  if  you  possibly  can. 

Emotion  prevents  me  from  writing  a  single  line  other  than 
I  these  few  to  acquaint  you  with  my  misfortune.  Yours,”  &c. 
“This  is  j’retty  business,”  moans  M.  Tartine,  and  wildly  he 
snatches  up  one  after  the  other  all  the  envelojts  that  are  of 
bulky  aspect.  In  quick  succession  the  parcels  of  coj)y  in 
them  litter  the  floor ;  until  at  last  M.  Tartine,  whose  blood 
is  at  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  Fahi'enheit,  lights 
upon  the  article  of  a  gentleman  who  evidently  wrote  his 
effusion  in  a  vein  of  coolness  nearly  similar.  “  Prajtoriau- 
ism  ”  is  the  title,  and  it  begins :  “  Is  it  conceivable  that 
we  should  have  waded  through  half  a  dozen  revolutions  to 
find  ourselves  now  more  than  ever  under  the  spius  of  an 
arrogaut  soldiery,  who” —  “Yes,  that’s  it  —  arrogant 
soldiery  1”  exclaims  M.  Tartine,  delighted;  “that’s  the 
very  term.  This  man’s  article  goes  in  where  Sifflot’s 
chronique  should  have  stood.  Ilere,  off  with  it  to  the 
press.”  And  he  hands  it  fluttering  to  the  printer.  That 
lunctionary  examines  the  last  page.  “  No  signature,  sir, 
and  I  don’t  know  the  writing.”  “  Neither  do  I,”  says  M. 
Tartine,  burrowing  among  the  pajK.‘rs  on  tlie  floor  ;  “  there 
was  a  letter  with  it,  which  I  cjin’t  find.  But  what  matters  ? 
I’ll  sign  it  myself;  I  honor  the  man  who  jHjnned  it.”  And 
he  docs  sign.  The  printer  shrugging  his  shoulders,  departs, 
and  miikes  room  once  again  for  the  office-boy.  “  If  you 
lease,  sir,”  snivels  that  youth,  keeping  half  his  body  be- 
ind  the  door,  for  the  editor  pro  tern,  is  really  looking  fero¬ 
cious —  “if  you  please,  the  ladies  outside  say  they  won’t  go, 
and  both  of  them  are  coming  in  1  ”  Nl.  Tartine  starts  up 
with  an  exjdetive  which  there  is  no  necessity  to  recall ;  but  at 
the  same  instant  he  stands  silent  and  admiring,  for  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  two  ladies  has  thrown  up  her  veil,  and  he  has 
recognized  one  of  the  fairest  actresses  in  Paris.  'Idiat 
lady,  however,  seems  by  no  ^eans  so  pleased  with  him  as 
he  with  her.  “  M.  Tartine,”  she  gasps,  “  you  have  a  dra¬ 
matic  critic  who  is  not  worth  the  ro|)e  it  would  cost  to  hang 
him.  Bid  one  ever  see  such  a  passage  as  this,  printed  yes¬ 
terday  —  yesterday,  I  say  1  Do  you  hear  me  ‘I  ”  And  tear¬ 
ing  the  pajter  in  her  eagerness  to  unfold  it  with  her  tightly 
gloved  little  hands,  she  screams  :  “  He  accuses  me  of  hav¬ 
ing  false  hair,  and  fitfUier  on  he  susjvects  my  teeth  are  sham, 
halse  hair  and  teeth  1  Nothing  less.  Ah,  now  just  you 
look !  ”  And  before  the  dumb-stricken  M.  Tartine  can  di¬ 
vine  her  intention,  t  ft' goes  her  bonnet  and  down  streams 
her  hair  in  brilliant  cascades  over  her  shoulders.  “Is  it 
lal^’if”  she  cries  in  triumph,  catching  hold  of  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  hand  and  thrusting  it  into  the  silky  masses.  “  And  these, 
sre  fficy  false ”  adds  she,  pressing  his  fingers  to  her  teeth. 
“IV  ill  you  answer,  sir?  are  they  false?”  “No,”  cries  M. 
Tartine,  “  1  would  swear  it  before  all  the  world.”  “  Well, 
then,  sit  down  there  and  write  a  handsome  a|K)logy,  to  be 
printed  this  very  dav,”  says  the  actress,  as  she  begins  to  do 
upher  hair  halWaughing,  half-angry ;  and  seeing  M.  Tartine 
'^®’vn,  she  adds  with  coaxing  peremptoriness  :  “  And, 
}ook  here ;  you  can  point  out  what  a  curmudgeon  my  manager 
**  in  giving  me  such  a  small  salary,  and  warn  him  that  the 


Russians  will  be  bidding  for  me,  or  the  English,  and  winning 
me,  too,  if  he  is  not  more  liberal.” 

The  next  day  the  editor  returns,  and  on  going  down  to 
the  office  M.  Tartine  finds  him,  pale  but  evidently  resmned. 
A  writ  has  just  been  brought  in  from  the  Governor  of  Paris 
interdicting  the  sale  of  the  Cigare  in  the  public  streets  in 
consequence  of  an  article  headed  “  Praetorianism.”  Notice 
of  an  action  for  libel  has  just  been  sent  in  from  the  manager 
of  a  theatre ;  and  the  Cigare  has  been  accused  of  venality 
by  three  morning  papers  because  of  a  paragraph  on  the 
“  Oyster-shell  Joint-Stock  Utilization  Company.”  “  And 
that  is  not  all,”  remarks  M.  Tartine  grimly,  when  this  chap¬ 
ter  of  woes  is  unfolded  to  him.  “  To-morrow  1  fight  C’apt. 
Spadasse,  of  the  stall',  with  swords.  When  next  you  go' out 
of  town  pray  don’t  ask  me  to  edit  the  Cigare.  Once  in  a 
way’s  enough.”  “  I  think  so,  too,”  answers  the  editor. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Hibernian  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen  with  an  un¬ 
loaded  pistol  is  amusing  at  this  distance. 

Another  “  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  ”  is  to  be  published 
in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Robert  Browning  has  a  new  poem  in  press.  He 
handles  the  woman  question  this  tuue. 

Mr.  Fechter  has  been  engaged  to  appear  at  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre,  London,  for  twenty-tour  nights. 

A  NEW  weekly  German  paper  entitled  Die  Gegenwart,  on 
literature,  art,  and  public  life,  has  l)eeu  established  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  under  the  editorship  of  Herr  Paul  Liudau. 

Madame  Moscheles,  the  widow  of  the  eminent  composer, 
is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  her  husband. 
The  work  is  to  aj’pear,  if  possible,  simultaneously  in  English 
and  German. 

The  Parisian  savans  are  still  seriously  bent  on  con¬ 
structing  a  machine  that  will  navigate  in  any  din-ction  in 
the  air.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  lately  read  before  the 
Academy. 

Miss  Julia  Trelawney  Leigh-IIunt  Hunt,  whose 
death  took  place  last  month,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  youngest  daughter  being  still 
living. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Marimon  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  most  flattering  offers  of  engagements  both  from  Russia 
and  America.  These  offers  have  reached  the  enorinous  sum 
of  seven  thousand  francs  (§1400)  jKJr  night.  This  is  the 
largest  sum,  without  exception,  ever  paid  to  any  prima 
donna. 

Mr.  Augustus  Hoppin’s  delightful  sketch-book  of 
foreign  travel,  entitled  “  Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and 
Water,”  —  the  pictorial  sensation  of  the  year  in  this  coun¬ 
try, —  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  England  that 
Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hoppin  to  issue  a  London  edition  of  the  work. 

The  largest  and  heaviest  woman  in  Paris  has  just  died. 
Her  name  was  Aladame  Genoit,  and  she  was  a  widow ;  also 
a  jKjrk  butcher.  Her  weight  was  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1848  Madame  Genoit  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  national  fete  in  the  character  of  Liberty,  and 
was  then  a  thin  one.  Time  rolled  on,  and  she  with  it. 

A  London  correspondent  recently,  by  accident,  instead 
of  his  correspondence,  sent  Ids  tailor’s  bill  (with  impressive 
reminder  at  the  bottom  of  it)  to  the  telegraph-oftiee  to  be 
“  wired  ”  to  a  north  countr)-  paper.  It  was  done ;  and  the 
first  impression  being  that  it  was  another  Russian  mystery, 
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it  was  on  the  point  of  finding  a  place  in  the  columns,  when 
the  bright  idea  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  editorial  cab¬ 
inet  council  that  it  might  be  a  mistake. 

We  shall  be  dead  to  all  patriotic  pride  when  we  fail  to 
reproduce  from  the  fondgn  papers  so  touching  a  statement 
as  this  :  “  Tlie  well-known  American  dentist,  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans,  was  called  in  recently  to  attend  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  relieved  him  of  a  bad  neuralgic  afl'ection  of 
the  face.” 

Tuehe  has  lately  been  established  in  England  a  “Tlieo- 
logical  Translation  Fund,”  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
translation  of  foreign  “  theological  literature  of  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  character,  and  less  biassed  by  dogmatieal  prepos¬ 
sessions  ”  than  the  works  of  Ilengstenberg,  llavernick,  &c., 
that  have  l)eeu  alrea<ly  translated  into  English.  The  works 
to  be  now  undertaken  are  those  of  Hupteld,  F.  C.  Baur, 
Zeller,  &c.,  in  Germany,  Kuenen,  Scholten,  and  others,  in 
Holland,  &c. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  widow  of  John 
Herapath,  the  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  last  associates 
of  a  circle  which,  half  a  century  ago,  included  among  its 
members,  Davy,  llerschel.  Young,  Wollaston,  Brougham, 
and  Gilbert.  ilera])ath,  unmarked  by  the  public,  was  yet 
a  remarkable  man.  The  two  volumes  of  the  unfinished 
“  Mathematical  Physics,”  constitute  one  of  tlie  bases  of  the 
new  philoso])hy  now  being  worked  out  by  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  mathematicians.  The  promised  publication  of 
the  fragments  of  the  third  volume  of  the  miscellaneous 
works,  and  of  a  biography,  remains  unperformed. 

It  has  been  said  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  _/?/.«,  that,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  dramatist  and  moralist,  he  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  doctor  who  first  poisons  his  {latients  and  after¬ 
wards  tries  to  cure  them.  His  next  poisoning  operation 
will,  it  is  rejx)rted,  be  the  production  of  a  dramatic  version 
of  “  L’artaire  Clenienc.au,”  under  the  title  of  “  La  femme  de 
Claude.”  Reailers  who  occasionally  take  jxiison  may  re¬ 
member  that  in  tliis  unhealthy  story  a  husband  kills  an  un¬ 
faithful  wife,  not  on  account  of  her  infidelity,  but  because, 
knowing  her  to  be  unfaithful,  he  at  the  same  time  cannot 
help  loving  her,  and  fears  degradation,  to  which  his  blind 
passion  for  her  would  soon  reduce  him.  “La  Femme  de 
Claude,”  in  which  the  faults  are  all  on  the  wife’s  side,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  companion  picture  to  “  La  Princesse  Georges,” 
in  which  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  husband. 

It  appears  that  an  interesting  work  is  aliout  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  Paris,  and  is  likely  to 
be  knocked  down  at  a  high  price.  The  literary  treasure  is 
nothing  less  than  the  “  Constitution  of  the  French  Kc- 
public  of  1794,”  Ixjund  in  human  skin.  The  volume  is 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  Meudon  tannery,  which 
the  journalist  Galetti  denounced  to  the  Convention.  That 
humane  body  at  once  directed  Fouquier-Tinville,  who 
must  have  been  the  means  of  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  the 
raw  material,  to  prosecute  the  tanners.  However,  it  is 
nowadays  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  this  imfamous 
inanutimtory,  mentioned  with  indignation  by  an  English 
historian,  ever  existed.  According  to  the  grave-digger  in 
“  Hamlet,”  a  tanner’s  skin  is  more  durable  than  tliat  of 
other  |>eo|ile,  and  if  the  human  tanners  ever  existed,  it  is  to 
be  hojted  they  soon  found  it  out  and  flayed  each  other. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Blan'chard  writes  of  the  late  Mr.  Poole : 
“  \\'hen  Charles  Dickens  died,  the  author  of  Paul  Pry  lost 
his  one  remaining  friend.  For  a  considerable  perio<l  Poole 
had  been  residing  in  Paris,  where  he  would  seize  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  gathering  information  from  chance  literary 
excursionists,  but  at  last  the  rapid  progress  of  the  world 
outran  his  means  of  keeping  pace  with  it,  and  when  he 
returned  to  England  about  ten  years  ago  he  always  kept 
a  series  of  questions  ready  numbered,  from  which  he  sought 
replies  from  the  only  visitor  he  had.  When  Mr.  Dickens 
called,  tliis  constantly  renewed  catalogue  of  interrogatories 
would  be  brought  forward,  and  the  various  difficulties  of 
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explaining  what  was  an  Albert  chain,  the  meanino’  of  cro¬ 
quet,  the  precise  significance  of  all  modern  phrases,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  each  recent  invention,  had  all  to  be  succes¬ 
sively  encountered.” 

The  Xilmberger  Korrenpondenz  gives  a  short  biogrnphv 
of  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann,  whose  touching  enthusiasiii 
for  a  particular  theory  of  Trojan  topography  takes  the 
practical  form  of  excavations,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  small 
shopkeeper,  went  to  se.a,  was  wrecked,  and  took  a  clerkshiu 
in  an  Auisterdum  house  of  business.  Half  his  salary  (eiwht 
hundred  francs)  was  spent  in  learning  languages,  which'he 
mastered  at  the  rate  of  six  weeks  a  piece.  In  1846  he 
went  to  Russia,  and  grailually  grew  rich ;  and  in  1856 
allowed  himself  the  jneasure  of  learning  Greek  (ancient 
and  modern)  in  tliree  mouths  :  he  ead  been  afraid  before, 
lest  the  interest  of  the  pursuit  should  be  so  absorbing  as  to 
interfere  with  his  business  engagements,  from  which  he 
withdrew  in  1863  to  spend  a  wdl-earned  fortune  in  travel 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  archaeological  tastes. 

The  Court  Journal  tells  the  following  anecdote.  If  it  b 
old  its  neatness  will  lie  an  excuse  for  its  age.  An  officer 
who  was  more  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  the  field  than 
for  the  care  he  lavished  u|X)n  his  person,  complaining,  on  a 
certain  oceasion,  to  an  Iri.sh  judge,  of  the  sutlerings  he  en¬ 
dured  from  rheumatism,  the  judge  unilertook  to  prescribe  a 
remedy.  “  You  must  desire  your  servant,”  he  said,  “  to 
place  every  morning  by  your  liedside  a  tub  three-part^ 
filled  with  wiirm  water.  You  will  then  get  into  the  tub. 
and  having  previously  provided  yourself  with  a  pound  ot 
yellow  soap,  you  must  rub  your  whole  body  with  it,  im¬ 
mersing  yourself  occasionally  in  tlie  water,  and  at  the  eml 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  process  concludes  bywipin;' 
yourself  dry  with  towels,  and  scrubbing  your  pi'rson  with  a 
flesh-brush.”  “  Why,”  said  the  officer,  after  reflecting  for  a 
minute  or  two,  “  this  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  le5> 
than  washing  one’s  self.”  “  Well,  I  mnst  confess,”  rejoined 
the  judge,  “  it  isi  open  to  that  objection.” 

The  great  geographer,  Herr  Peterniann,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Ostsee  Zeituny,  expresses  himself  satisfied  by  the  late>t 
report  of  the  German  explorer,  Herr  Carl  Mauch,  that  the 
diamond-fields  in  east  Africa  are  identical  with  the  Ophir 
of  the  Bible,  from  which  King  Solomon  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
veyed  goltl  and  ivory  and  precious  stones  to  Jerusalem  lor 
the  construction  of  tlie  Temple.  The  wherealiouts  of  the 
ancient  0|)hir  has  long  been  a  disputed  {loint.  'rhe  Portu¬ 
guese,  on  taking  possession  of  Sotala,  invested  that  colom 
with  the  Biblical  character.  Legends  were  affirmed  to  W 
current  among  the  natives  that  the  rich  gold-mines  and  the 
buildings  of  which  ruins  were  still  visible,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Lopez  even  asserted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ancient  documents  proving  the  removal  in  ancient 
times  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to  Jerusalem.  These  as¬ 
sertions  cannot,  however,  in  Herr  I’etermann’s  opinion, 
stand  beside  the  discoveries  made  by  Britton  and  Mauch. 
Merensky  and  Griitzner.  Zimbabye  is  the  place.  Itf 
neighborhocxl  is  rich  in  alluvial  gold,  precious  stones,  ami 
diamonds.  It  possesses  ruins  of  extensive  piles  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  structure  of  which  shows  them  to  be  of  unques¬ 
tionable  and  remote  anthjuity.  Ornaments  and  instrument' 
are  still  found  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  bv 
the  natives,  but  might  well  have  been  left  there  by  Phoeni¬ 
cians.  Tliree  days’  journey  from  Zimbabye  similar  ruin; 
have  been  found,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  all 
that  favors  agriculture.  The  present  inhabitants  have  been 
in  possession  only  about  forty  years,  and  they  regard  the 
ruins  and  relics  with  a  certain  awe,  due  to  tradition,  which 
invests  them  with  a  sacred  character.  The  geography  ol 
the  place  tallies  admirably  with  the  indications  given  in  the 
Bible.  Phoenician  vessels  would  naturally  sail  along  the 
eastern  African  coast  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceeding  by 
this  route  they  would  lie  about  three  years  coming  and  go¬ 
ing,  as  stated  in  the  Bible.  Herr  Peterniann  conclude 
with  a  cut  at  the  “  practical  sense  ”  of  the  English,  who 
“  with  the  most  naive  coolness  ”  have  annexed  the  valuibl* 
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territory,  and  winds  up  with  the  exclamation,  Viml  sequetu  • 
y  a  recommendation,  probably,  to  his  own  (Joverniuent  to 
follow  the  example. 

Ihe  Swiss  Times  alarmed  half  the  world  the  other  day 
hv  threatening  us  with  that  particular  form  of  sensational 
which,  because  it  has  a  quasi  scientific  authority,  in- 
(i)ues  a  great  deal  more  alarm  than  any  of  the  modern  teats  | 
of  prophecy,  —  namely,  a  comet,  which  was  to  come  into 
collision  with  theeartli  somewhere  about  the  12th  of  next  Au- 
fhe  tlneat  was  not,  says  the  Spectator,  a  very  well-au¬ 
thenticated  one,  as  it  was  attributed  to  a  Genevan  astronomer, 
Prut.  Plantamour,  who  does  not  profess  comets, — and  in  these 
ilaiysof  the  extreme  division  of  labor,  every  astronomer  has 
» special  department  of  lus  own,  —  and  no  doubt  falsely  as- 
eriued  to  him,  as  no  new  comet  of  any  magnitude  has  been 
lately  discovered  at  all,  and  if  it  had  been,  the  elements  of 
its  orbit  could  not  have  yet  been  calculated  so  as  to  know 
the  exact  period  of  its  crossing  the  ecliptic.  Finally,  the 
public  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  a  comet  is  composed 
ui  matter  so  rare  that  it'  it  did  cross  our  terrestrial  path,  — 

IS  many  a  comet  has  done,  —  it  would  at  most  only  make 
the  ditlerence  which  a  wind’  of  steam  makes  to  the  course  of 
a  eannon-balL  But  in  sjiite  of  all  this,  the  Swiss  Times  felt 
the  utmost  confidence  that  its  .somewhat  imaginary  news 
would  be  read  with  a  certain  gush  of  horror  all  over  Furope, 
and  so  it  was.  Under  the  head  of  “  A  Pleasant  Prospect,” 
it  was  studied  by  thousands  of  newspaper  readers  with  a 
romantic  mixture  of  excitement  and  tear ;  an  excitement 
and  tear  which  would  not  have  been  demonstrably  ground¬ 
less  it',  instead  of  being  founded  on  a  su]){)osed  collision 
between  the  earth  and  a  comet,  they  had  been  aroused  by 
speculations  on  the  extremely  disturbed  and  volcanic  state 
01  our  own  sun.  A  botly  that  indulges  in  tlamiug  hydrogen 
evelones,  some  of  which  upjiear  to  mount  almost  as  far 
irom  the  surface  of  the  sun  as  the  muon  is  t'rum  the 
earth,  must  be  subject  to  eruptive  forces  of  fearful  mag¬ 
nitude;  and  tliese,  tor  any  thing  we  know,  might  end 
in  such  a  shattering  to  fragments  of  the  stay  and  prop 
of  our  system  as  appears  to  have  happiened  before 
now  to  other  suns  of  probably  not  less  im(x>rtance  and 
magnitude.  A  shuck  ot  that  kind  would  certainly  put  an 
end  to  the  history  of  man  on  this  globe,  while  a  chance  en¬ 
counter  with  cometary  vajior  would  not  be  likely  to  hurt  us 
at  all*,  and  accordingly  tlie  funner  is  the  must  plausible  of 
the  various  scientific  tonus  of  tlie  cry  of  “  wolf”  by  which  we 
are  liable  to  have  our  nerves  tried  in  the  present  day.  The 
order  tor  winding  up,  if  it  does  come  tfom  this  side,  is 
much  mure  likely  to  be  due  to  some  unexpected  violence  of 
llie  sun’s,  than  to  any  of  those  highly  inconstant  and  mobile 
travellers  of  the  celestial  spaces  which  there  is  any  chance 
ot  our  encountering  without,  previous  preparation. 

The  Vienna  corres|K)ndent  of  the  Times  writes  as 
follows  touching  the  Austrian  poet  Grillparzcr  :  — 

In  one  of  the  narrow  stt^eets  of  the  inner  town,  the 
Spiegelgasse,  stands  one  of  those  tour-storied  houses  of  the 
old  type,  a  sort  ot'  human  beehive,  divided  into  ever  so 
many  separate  apartments,  each  the  home  of  a  family.  No 
itrauger  would  notice  it,  tor  it  looks  very  much  like  its 
neighoors ;  but  no  real  Viennese  would  pass  it  without 
casting  a  glance  at  the  windows  in  the  tbunh  floor,  where, 
it  it  was  early  enough  in  the  day,  he  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  an  old  gentleman  with  bushy  gray  liair,  and  strongly- 
marked  and  rather  heavy  features,  looking  down  into  the 
street.  But  on  certain  anniversaries  —  aoove  all,  on  the 
loth  of  January  —  the  unpretending  old  house  was  (piite  a 
point  of  attraction  tor  all  that  is  prominent  in  any  sphere 
ol  file  in  Vienna.  Numerous  wreaths  and  flowers  were 
Knt  up  to  that  fourth  floor,  and  visitors  followed  each  other 
iu  rapid  succession  to  bring  their  yearly  tribute  to  Grill- 
P*iw,  the  first  living  poet  ot'  Austria. 

Bay  and  lighthearted  as  the  people  of  Vienna  are,  they 
w  capable  of  warm  and  lasting  attachment  to  their  favor- 
iies,  and  there  were  lew  such  general  favorites  as  that 
father  rough  and  capricious  old  man.  On  those  rare 
opportunities  when  he  .appeared  in  p  iblic,  as,  for  instance, 
tu  the  final  debate  on  Uie  contessioaal  laws  in  the  Upper 


House,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  gray  head  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  of  the  figures  in  brilliant  uniforms 
covered  with  stars  and  crosses.  There  was  something 
attractive  in  the  very  seclusion  in  which  he  lived ;  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  there  was  a  whole  romance  hidden  in 
I  it.  There  was  some  very  strong  link  between  the  three 
old  maids  who  owned  the  house  and  their  lodger.  For 
more  than  fitly  years  the  poet  had  lieen  engaged  to  one  of 
them,  whom  he  named  lus  eternal  lietrothed.  When  in 
early  life  he  wished  to  marry  her,  there  were  pecuniary 
ditiiculties  in  the  way  of  an  union  between  the  small  I'ucc- 
tionary,  the  poor,  unknown  poet,  and  the  maiden,  who  hail 
a  hard  struggle  to  gain  her  liveliliood  by  giving  lessons. 
But  why  was  the  union  not  celebrated  later,  when,  though 
not  rich,  both  had  gained  the  modest  competency  which 
would  have  been  sutneient  for  their  wants  ?  This  was  the 
romance  of  tlie  poet’s  life.  Love  changed  into  warm  friend¬ 
ship  which  lasted  up  to  the  end.  In  1848,  the  friends  of 
tlie  poet,  who  feared  for  him,  lonely  as  he  was  in  those 
troublous  and  dangerous  times,  induced  him  to  become  a 
lodger  of  the  three  sisters.  Tlieir  mother  had  just  died, 
and  he  took  the  rooms  in  that  fourth  door  which  had  be¬ 
come  vacant  by  her  death,  and  where  he  himself  breathed 
his  last  on  the  21st  of  January,  a  few  days  atler  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday. 

Austria  has  thus  again  lost  one  of  her  celebrities.  Every 
year  seems  to  demand  its  tribute.  Last  year  it  was  Tege- 
thofl'  the  sailor,  the  year  betbre  that  Hess  the  soltlier,  and 
this  year  it  is  Grillparzer  the  jioet.  Great  as  the  loss  will 
be  felt  as  lar  as  the  German  tongue  reaches,  it  is  sollcned 
by  the  thought  that  death  has  cut  the  thread  of  that 
precious  life  only  when  it  had  long  outrun  the  allotted  span 
’  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  letl  him  time  to  chase  awiiy 
the  clouds  which  so  long  obscured  his  star,  and  to  take  up 
his  position  as  the  first  living  poet  in  the  German  tongue, 
and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  poet  Austria  can  boast  of.  More 
than  any  one  else,  it  was  he  who  kept  up  that  spiritual  link 
which  connects  Austria  with  Germany,  and  all  his  works  — 
dramatic  and  lyric  —  breathe  enthusiasm  and  alfe-jtion  for 
that  particular  Fatherland.  He  loved  his  country  with  all 
the  tire  of  youth  and  the  tenacity  of  old  age  —  tliis  Austria, 
an  outpost,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  Germany,  but  still 
living  a  life  of  its  own.  For  preference,  he  chose  the 
epistles  of  Austrian  history  as  the  subjects  of  his  dramatic 
muse,  and  even  the  three  posthumous  dramas  which  he 
left  —  Libussa,  the  Czechish  Cluetn,  and  the  Fraternal  Strife 
in  the  House  of  A  ustria  —  indicate  that  up  to  his  last  incj- 
ment  he  remained  true  to  his  earliest  aspiratious  of  being 
the  Austrian  poet  par  excellence. 

All  Vienna  lollowed  him  to  his  grave,  which  lies  close  to 
that  of  Beethoven,  and  between  that  of  Schubert  and 
Wribbhold,  in  the  cemetery  of  Wiihring,  where  rest  the  re¬ 
mains  of  most  of  those  who  have  made  Austria  illustrious. 
Those  numberless  wreaths  and  flowers  which  were  sent  Ui 
decorate  the  cotlin  of  tlie  poet,  and  those  hosts  of  mourners 
who  came  to  have  one  last  look  at  his  co.d  features,  only 
faintly  represented  the  deep  interest  which  was  felt  all  over 
the  town ;  it  found  its  expression  in  the  thousands  who 
lined  the  road  along  which  the  t'uneral  cortege  proceeded. 
It  went  first  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  where  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony  was  performed,  and  thence  by  the  ring  or 
boulevard  out  to  the  churchyard.  It  was  but  the  author  of 
some  poems  and  dramas  that  was  buried,  and  yet  a  hero 
and  king  might  have  envied  him  this  last  jiopular  tribute. 

At  the  grave,  Dingelstedt,  the  director  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  the  scene  of  so  many  triumphs  of  the  author, 
and  Lanbe,  his  predecessor  and  an  intimate  friend 
of'  the  poet,  addressed  the  assembled  crowd;  the  first 
to  take  leave  of  tlie  Austrian  jioct,  the  second  to  say 
a  last  t'arcwell  to  the  man.  Yet,  elo({uent  as  both  these 
addresses  were,  the  sobs  ot'  the  poet’s  old  servant 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  impressive.  Like  Molibre,  who 
read  Ids  plays  to  his  cook,  the  poet  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  her  to  the  theatre  whenever  his  dramas  were 
played  to  report  upon  them.  Sensitive  as  he  was,  he  never 
went  himself,  but,  as  it  were,  kept  up  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  himseli'  and  the  public  by  this  method. 
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AN  OLD  COLONEL  ON  FASHIONABLE  POETRY. 

Yes,  Lockslej,  fifteen  years  hare  fled. 

This  day,  since  you  were  bom. 

And  grandfather  will  wish  you  joy 
Upon  your  birthday  mom. 

And  this  is  Aunt  Selina’s  gift, 

Selcctc  1  from  the  rest. 

To  show  to  grandpapa  with  pride. 

Because  you  like  it  best. 

Rossetti’s  Poems,”  — wonderful 
I’m  sure  that  they  must  be, — 

Your  aunt  raves  of  them  in  a  state 
Of  perfect  ecstasy. 

But  old  men’s  joints  are  stiff,  yon  know, . 

And  somewhat  slow  to  move  ; 

And  old  men’s  thoughts  of  eighty  years. 

Will  hardly  quit  the  groove. 

And  she,  indeed,  is  very  kind. 

And  lets  me  ramble  on. 

With  sugar-candied  smile  of  scorn 
For  one  w  hose  day  is  gone. 

She  tolls  me  all  the  poets’  names. 

And  what  they  sing  about. 

And  how  the  famous  artists  bring 
Their  flashing  splendors  out. 

I  find  that  over  those  old  times 
In  which  niy  youth  was  cast,  — 

For  British  hearts  and  British  minds,  — 
Oblivion’s  brush  hath  passed. 

No  poet  now  would  deign  to  waste 
A  word  on  themes  so  dead ; 

No  painter  on  his  canvas  lay 
One  touch  of  British  red. 

To  other  subjects,  other  lands. 

Their  genius  soars  sublime  ; 

With  sympathies  cosmopolite 
They  link  the  golden  rhyme. 

They  sing  of  Atalanta’s  race, 

AL-deji’s  witchcrafts  evil. 

How  Lilith,  Adam’s  slighted  flame, 

ProiKtsed  to  play  the  devil. 

The  wild-boar  hunt  in  Calydon, 

Bull-gods  from  Nineveh, 

What  Helen  said  at  Venus’  shrine 
In  Troy  above  the  sea. 

And  those  old  times  in  which  I  lived 
An*  as  much  out  of  sight 
As  history  of  orbs  that  fringe 
The  utmost  skirts  of  Night. 

But  that  they’re  something  still  to  me 
Can  scarce  a  fault  be  reckoned. 

To  one  who  inarched  for  forty  yearn 
In  the  fighting  Forty-Second. 

Well,  well,  —  wc  did  it  not  for  hire. 

Or  praises  false  and  rotten ; 

And  yet,  —  and  yet,  —  I  wonder  too 
To  find  those  days  forgotten. 

•  For,  Lockslcy,  that  was  real  work : 

Be  sure  ot  this,  my  boy. 

No  bniver,  tougher  work  was  done 
Around  their  windy  Troy. 

Ah,  yes  !  —  that  was  a  bit  of  work. 

Upon  yon  gray  hill-side. 

Through  all  the  burning  summer  day 
Until  the  even-tide. 

We  met  them  first  at  Qnatrc  Bras,  — 

Nay,  Locksley,  liear  with  me. 

Nor  at  the  great  Kossetii’s  book 
Cast  glances  longingly,  — 


We  met  them  first  at  Quatre  Bras, 

And  they  were  three  to  one. 

And  never  in  a  fi^ht  in  Spain 
Came  they  so  fiercely  on. 

For  Massena  was  strong  and  stem. 

And  bold  and  keen  was  Soult, 

But  yet  we  felt  their  Master’s  hand 
Now  launched  the  thunderbolt. 

Wc  struggled  in  the  firwood  there. 

Disputing  tree  bv  tree ; 

And  when  the  night’s  black  wings  were  spread 
Our  anns  hung  wearily. 

But  scarcely  had  we  cast  ns  down 
When  the  gathering  bugles  blew,  — 

W’'e  started  up,  fell  into  rank. 

And  marched  for  Waterloo. 

That  gray  hillside,  —  that  gray  hillside  — 

Ah,  lioy !  I  see  it  now, 

Mmv  cleiirly  than  this  lifteil  hand. 

Or  than  thy  beaming  brow. 

’Tis  through  an  old  man’s  rheumy  eyes 
I  see  the  present  all. 

But  on  the  eyes  that  looked  on  that 
Time’s  curtains  ne’er  will  fall. 

We  marched  into  the  field,  that  mom. 

Eight  hundred  Highland  men. 

The  ]>ibroch  sounding  clear  and  shrill 
As  in  our  native  glen. 

Our  tartans  waved,  our  banners  flew. 

Our  bayonets  glitten'd  clear ; 

And  as  we  passeil,  each  company 
Gave  out  a  ringing  cheer. 

And  when,  on  many  a  purple  pool. 

The  slanting  sunbeams  came. 

Ami  those  thin  squares  were  opening  out 
To  a  slender  line  of  flame,  — 

In  that  proud  line  we  took  our  place. 

To  charge  to  vict’ry  then,  — 

Scarce  hundreds  three  of  blood-stained,  worn. 
Unconquerable  men. 

I  sec  you’re  tired,  —  almost  asleep, — 

Well,  boy,  from  themes  so  petty. 

Go  back  to  Troy  and  Calydon, 

And  Swinburne  and  Rossetti. 

But  that  they  are  not  dead  to  me 
Can  scarce  a  fault  be  reckoned,  — 

For  I  stdnned  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
With  the  fighting  Forty-Sccoud. 


Rose  Cold,  Hat  Fever,  are  conquered  by  Wuitcoeb’j 
Asthma  Ke.uedv.  | 

Sore  Throat,  Cough,  Cold,  and  similar  troubles,  if  suffered 
to  progress,  result  in  serious  pulmonary  affections,  oftentiraet  j 
incurable.  "Brown’s  Bronchial  7 VocAes’’ reach  directly  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  give  almost  instant  relief. 

The  effect  most  desirable  from  use  of  a  sauce,  is  that  it  msltM 
the  article  in  which  or  u|)on  which  it  is  eaten,  taste  well.  The  | 
Halford  Leicesteksiiire  Table  Sauce  is  the  very  best  of  ' 
relishes.  , 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  PoA,  in  j 
regard  to  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia. 

Beautify  the  Skin,  by  using  a  harmless  toilet  propa^on 
known  as  Geo.  W.  Laird’s  “Bloom  of  Youth.”  It  will  ^  I 
move  tan,  freckles,  moth,  and  all  Oihcr  disfigurements  from  t* 
skin,  leaving  it  perfectly  smooth,  clear  and  beautiful,  without 
show  ing  the  slightest  trace  of  its  application.  For  sale  by  w 
druggists  in  the  United  States.  Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  lork. 


